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r is necessary for people to learn 
to speak of other peoples—Bel- 
gians and Swiss and Argentinians 


and Burmese and South Africans— 






as if these people were in the room. 





This means that unless one can 






phrase some aspect of the people 





whom one wants to discuss in a way 
which they would find dignified and 


acceptable, one has to stop talking 







about them altogether and get to 





work—treading their novels and 





poetry and essays, looking at their 





paintings, watching their dances. 





—DMargaret Mead, to the Pacific Confer- 
ence on UNESCO, May, 1948. From 
the Report on the Pacific Regional Con- 
ference on UNESCO. Page 42. 
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Editorial Comment 


OU WILL want to look a long time at the chart 
on the back cover. It has much to tell 
us of the world in which will live the children 
with whom we work. The children of the United 
States are children of the world. The path of the 
future world which is their heritage is marked in 
part by sheer numbers. 

You will see then a thread of unity in the in- 
sights shared from the several countries in the 
articles of this issue and the considerations reported 
from the Midcentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth. What you do in your class- 
room has a world significance today, just as does 
what is happening in the other classrooms around 
the world. We need to listen to each other. 

Because we wanted to picture chairmen of the 
several commissions of Phi Delta Kappa currently 
at work, in the one time we are using slick paper 
making photographs possible, we have postponed 
to next month the feature on father-son teams in 
Phi Delta Kappa. 

In February also will appear the list of disser- 
tations currently under way in education, an an- 
nual feature of this magazine planned by the Phi 
Delta Kappa Commission on Research some years 
ago. In March comes a special issue on “School 
District Reorganization.” 

Twice last month, reaching into files for infor- 
mation, we failed to bring up the latest. Brother 
]. Harold Williams is in his fifth year as provost 
of Santa Barbara College instead of at Los Angeles 
as reported. Brother James L. MacKay is now di- 
rector of guidance in the South San Antonio 
Schools, San Antonio, Texas. My apologies! 

We should note also that “Learning Theory in 
School Situations” by Swenson, Anderson, and 
Stacey, once listed in our magazine as free on re- 
quest, is to be had at $1.50 from the University 
of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 


In Praise of Praise 


Praise is a powerful incentive to conduct. Teach- 
ets, constantly in the business of influencing the 
actions of others, continually must resort to such 
incentives as praise or blame, reward or punish- 
ment. The effects of praise upon output are greater 
than the effects of reproof. 

For instance, in a group of children at a series 


of arithmetic tests, those whose work received no 
attention at all made no improvements; those who 
were reproved advanced over the control group 
about three per cent; those who were praised ad- 
vanced under corresponding conditions about nine 
per cent. 

The children initially inferior were most re- 
sponsive of the entire group to praise. 

You will see that people do better when either 
praised or blamed than when ignored. Praise was 
three times as good as blame in securing improve- 
ment. In other experiments, praise is not always 
as decidedly in the lead, but the advantage of 
praise over blame or ignoring is well established 
by many experiments. 

Similarly, reward is much more effective in 
securing progress than is punishment. Indeed, in 
some investigations, it is demonstrated that pun- 
ishment not only fails to obtain progress, but it 
often definitely works in the other direction. Pun- 
ishment and blame have their place, as social in- 
centives, but their use is attended with dangers, 
and they are less effective as incentives than praise 
and reward. 

You will therefore make your classroom more 
efficient, as well as more pleasant for yourself and 
your pupils, if you will use more praise. Why not 
try it in these last days of school? Pick a day when 
you will all day long punish nobody, blame no- 
body, but use praise and reward. Experiment with 
the effects of praise upon your backward pupils, 
particularly. If you look long enough, you will 
be able to find something about that person to 
praise, and you may be surprised at what your praise 
may do for the person who has had little praise. 

There is a story which tells of the lady most 
liked in the neighborhood. Some people sat down 
to try to figure out why it was that lady was so 
highly regarded, and decided it was because she 
never spoke ill of anybody, always had some good 
word for everybody. They came to her, and said, 
to test their hypothesis, “Auntie, we believe you 
would say something good even about the devil.” 

“Well,” she said, ‘‘you certainly do have to ad- 
mire his persistence.” 

See if you cannot find something to praise about 
your own pet imp, and see if you do not find im- 
provement! 
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HE problem of tensions was in the minds of 
the delegates at the First General Conference 
of UNESCO in 1946. The study of tensions 
became an active program with the Second 
General Conference. It was then agreed that 
UNESCO should enlist the services of social 
scientists and psychologists from different coun- 
tries in a study of ‘‘tensions affecting international 
understanding.” 

It was hoped that this undertaking would lead 
to an advance in man’s knowledge of the funda- 
mental causes of war and the conditions of peace 
and might guide UNESCO to take appropriate 
action through education, science, and culture 
to contribute to the alleviation of specific tensions 
that threaten peace from time to time. Dr. Had- 
ley Cantril, professor of psychology at Princeton, 
became director of the project in February 1948. 
He was followed by Dr. Otto Klineberg, professor 
of psychology at Columbia. The accomplishments 
to date have been significant. 

THE “Way OF LIFE’ SERIES 


One of the most important is the ‘Way of 
Life” series. More than twenty countries have 
undertaken to prepare a series of monographs on 
the ‘Way of Life’ of many of the principal peo- 
ples of the world. They will attempt to show the 
essential values and beliefs of each of the peoples 
covered by taking concrete institutions (educa- 
tion, government, industry, religion, etc.) and 
showing how these institutions illustrate the ideals 
and aspirations of that country. It is believed that 
a series of this kind will be of particular value in 
the study of international relations—in universi- 
ties, in adult education, in teacher training, and in 
international study centers generally. They should 
provide for the first time something in the nature 
of an international text-book which can be used 
throughout the world. It is hoped that they will 
do much to promote the scientific study of national 
character. Above all, it is anticipated that they 
“may build up to a central synthesis revealing the 
underlying values and attitudes in which all peo- 
ple meet as human beings.”’? 

COMMUNITY STUDIES 


At a more intensive level, the ““Tension Project” 





Unesco’s Tension Project 


By JAMES A. SAUM 
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* James A. Saum is in the School of Education, 
Stanford University, California. He is a mem- 
ber of Phi Delta Kappa. 


has arranged for a series of ““Community Studies’’® 
in several countries. The work will be done in the 
first place in three countries—France, India, and 
Australia. In each country two small communities, 
one relatively industrialized, the other relatively 
rural, will be chosen for study, and to each com- 
munity two investigators will be sent, one with 
his major training in sociology-ethnology, the 
other in psychology-psychiatry. In addition to the 
sociological description of the community, investi- 
gators will be expected also to bring back life 
histories and Rorschachs. If these studies work 
out well, they may be extended to other countries. 
They should be the beginnings of a series of com- 
munity studies, the results of which, perhaps for 
the first time, will permit meaningful comparisons 
across national lines. 


LEGAL SYSTEMS 


Do differences in legal systems contribute to 
tensions and misunderstandings among nations? 
In Paris during March, 1949, fifteen specialists 
met in order to take the first steps in the formation 
of an international organization in the field of 
comparative law. The problem was placed before 
them: do differences in legal systems produce in- 
ternational tensions? The answer was definitely 
in the affirmative, though such tensions, it was 
felt, are usually not serious enough to lead to war. 
In any case the decision was made to prepare a 
volume of studies in this area. 


STEREOTYPES 


Another project deals with conceptions or stere 
otypes that people have regarding other nations 
as well as their own nation. The major activity in 
this area so far consists of an investigation of the 
“public opinion survey” type carried out in the 
United States, France, the United Kingdom, Aus- 
tralia, the Netherlands, Norway, Italy, China, and 
Mexico. Among the questions asked were the 
following: 
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From the list of words on this card, which seems to de- 
sctibe the American people (the British people, the Russian, 
French, Chinese, your own countrymen) t? Which people 
do you feel most friendly toward? Least friendly? Do you 
think our (British, American, etc.) characteristics are mainl 
born in us, or are they due to the way we are brought up? 

Altogether there are fourteen questions and they 
were asked of 1,000 respondents in each country. 
The collection of data is now complete and the 
material is in the process of being analyzed. 

There is also a study of the stereotypes of chil- 
dren and adolescents which is being carried out 
in England by Dr. H. O. James. Dr. James is try- 
ing out a number of different techniques includ- 
ing sentence completion, the writing of stories 
regarding ‘‘foreigners,’’ detailed interviews, etc. 
This is one of the studies from which it is hoped 
to obtain some indication of the usefulness of vari- 
ous methods in the analysis of children’s stereo- 
types and attitudes, the best of which may then 
be able to apply in the case of children in other 
countries. 

UNESCO’s ‘Tension Project’’ is soliciting the 
co-operation of several experts to review and eval- 
uate for them the techniques best suited to analyze 
the content of films, motion pictures, and the 
printed page, from the point of view of the con- 
ceptions they give of various national groups. One 
of the finished reports describes the handling of 
Englishmen and Russians in Hollywood films. An- 
other presents an outline of the methods of con- 
tent analysis and the results obtained in the appli- 
cation of these methods to the treatment of for- 
eign groups in American school textbooks, the 
press, magazine fiction, etc. These have been sent 
to scholars in a number of countries in the hope 
that they will be encouraged to apply these meth- 
ods to material available to them. 

UNESCO has invited recognized authorities in 
education and psychology to prepare a number of 
memoranda on techniques of attitude change, em- 
phasizing particularly how these techniques can be 
brought to bear upon tensions affecting interna- 
tional understanding. These memoranda will be 
summarized and the concrete proposals made will 
be placed before UNESCO National Commissions 
in some twelve to eighteen different countries.® 

Another project includes the research on the 
relations between prejudice in teachers and prej- 
udice in children.8 A book on “The Measurement 
of Prejudice” is also planned. 

In 1948, a meeting was held of social scientists 
coming from Brazil, France, Hungary, Norway, 


the United Kingdom, and the United States. In- 
cluded in the U. S. delegation were Gordon W. 
Allport, professor of psychology at Harvard Uni- 
versity, Max Horkheimer, Director of the Institute 
of Social Research, and Harry Stack Sullivan, Edi- 
tor of Psychiatry. The eight social scientists pres- 
ent agreed on a general statement on the “Causes 
of Tensions Which Make for War.”’!! This state- 
ment has been widely distributed and widely dis- 
cussed. In addition to this statement, each of the 
social scientists present at this meeting wrote a 
chapter for the book mentioned at the beginning 
of this article. 

Population problems and its relation to inter- 
national understanding have also been studied. A 
small meeting of experts in the field of popula- 
tion was held in Paris. A second meeting devel- 
oped plans for the publication of a volume. It is 
hoped that this will be followed by more intensive 
studies of the problems raised by the movements 
of populations, both voluntary and forced, which 
contain very real implications for international 
relations. 

As part of its broad program UNESCO under- 
took last year an important study of some of the 
myths, traditions, and symbols of national pride 
which lay at the root of Fascism in Germany and 
Italy. The origins of German Nazism and Italian 
Fascism have been the subjects of study by indi- 
viduals before. UNESCO feels, however, that by 
getting social scientists from all parts of the world 
to work together on this subject and by organizing 
intensive research with documentary material now 
available but not yet adequately exploited, it will 
be able to achieve new and more revealing results. 
In this way, UNESCO hopes it can assist in the 
early recognition of similar movements of this 
kind in the future.1 

In addition to surveys being carried out by social 
scientists in their own countries, it is planned to 
begin surveys of the activities of churches, of trade 
unions, of businessmen’s organizations, and other 
bodies exercising an important influence upon 
relationships between peoples. In August, 1949, 
one such survey was printed on occupational struc- 
ture and international tensions.* 

Plans are being formulated for establishment 
of an International Institute of the Social Sciences.® 
The aims of such an Institute would be to reach 
key personnel, to promote international research, 
to integrate the social sciences, and to make con- 
crete application of social science. It is proposed 
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to do this by setting up a permanent training and 
research institute, establishing fellowships, con- 
ducting seminar meetings, round tables, and team 
research projects. Other possibilities of such an 
Institute would be to transcend national differ- 
ences, to provide a logical meeting place for in- 
ternational associations, to prepare international 
study-guides, and to evolve an internationally valid 
terminology. 

These then are the many accomplishments of 
the ‘““Tension Project.’’ 

A future activity is to augment the ‘exchange 
of persons,” and to urge the expansion of the 
program of fellowships, visiting professorships, 
etc., as one means of replacing national sterotypes 
by more objective experiences. In almost all coun- 
tries of the world there are international contacts 
of various kinds and different duration, through 
the travel of tourists, students, professors, mer- 
chants, diplomats, armies of occupation, etc. What 
are the effects of these contacts? 

Another proposal is to collect and publish a 
number of statements made by recognized scien- 
tific organizations in various parts of the world 
concerning race differences and racial prejudice. 

The Ministry of Education of India plans to 
study tensions in India and has asked for 
UNESCO's cooperation. This is the first time that 
a Member State has asked the ‘““Tension Project” 
for help in the investigations of tensions within 
its boundaries. 

The success of the project might be best exem- 
plified by the attitudes of the Member States to- 
ward it. At the Third Session, France, the United 
Kingdom, and New Zealand admitted that they 
had felt antipathetic toward the project at first. 
But at this conference they expressed enthusiasm. 

We may rightfully hope that the project is suc- 


cessful. 
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Unesco 


The two check-lists of documents published by 
Unesco available from the International Document 
Service of the Columbia University Press, New York, 
contain about eighty titles, about 25 of which are on 
subjects in education. 





“Education is the seat of the German hero wor- 
ship,” says Myrna Loy. “The child in the classroom, 
brought up in the old way, has no concept of thinking 
for himself. In the family he’s been taught to look up 
to the father; in school, it’s the teacher. Naturally, 
from such a background, a Hitler can arise. 

“Something our films can do for Unesco? For 
years it’s been a joke that all Englishmen carry um- 
brellas, but when you make it clear that they do so 
because it rains so much in England, it doesn’t seem 
so absurd. The same thing is true of countless na- 
tional customs. If we can show how these little ‘pe- 
culiarities’ arise, we'll be making man understand his 
brother the world over.” 





“Certain obvious qualifications ought to be expected 
of all personnel working in Unesco’s educational de- 
partment,” says Richard B. Ballou in the Harvard Edu- 
cational Review. ‘These include experience in educa- 
tion, facility in languages, and where possible in na- 
tional and international governmental educational 
programs, a working knowledge of comparative edu- 
cation.” 





A program extending use of the United Nations 
flag was undertaken by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture at the request of the Agriculture Committee 
of the United Nations Anniversary Committee, backed 
by some eighty organizations including the American 
Legion, the V. F. W., the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, and the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers. Use of the United Nations flags in schools is being 
criticized by the “National Council for Education,” 
recently organized front for long-time enemies of 
public education. 













Textbooks As National Viewpoints 


Translated by ESTELLITA HART 


Editor’s Note: These samples from the text- 
books of the Americas, translated by a research 
assistant in the Pan American Union of Washing- 
ton, D. C., illustrate the need for the efforts to 
improve textbooks reported by I. James Quillen. 
(“Improvement of Textbooks Through Unesco,” 
The Phi Delta Kappan, November, 1950, Pages 
112-117.) 

Suggestions for the persons and groups work- 
ing to increase international understanding for 
the peace of the world may be found in the new 
“Handbook for the Improvement of Textbooks and 
Teaching Materials As Aids to International Un- 
derstanding,” published by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 
(45 cents plus postage, from the Unesco sales rep- 
resentative in the United States, the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, New 
York.)—R. L. H. 


CHILE’S FRONTIER DIFFICULTIES 


Argentine Textbook 


The old boundary dispute with Chile was given 
a favorable and transitory solution in the treaty 
signed in 1881 in Buenos Aires by the Argentine 
Minister Bernardo de Irigoyen and the Chilean 
representative Francisco de Echeverria, establish- 
ing as a boundary between the two countries, the 
line of the highest peaks and the division of waters 
(the watershed), declaring the Strait of Magellan 
to be a neutral zone. .. . 
—s.—Aramburu, Julio: Lecciones de Historia Argentina. De 

acuerdo a los nuevos programas vigentes en la ensefianza 


secundaria. Buenos Aires, Libreria y Editorial ‘““El Ateneo,” 
1939. 476p. 


Chilean Textbooks 


President Anibal Pinto had to face a great eco- 
nomic crisis, due, among other reasons, to the para- 
lyzation of the mines of Chafiarcillo and of Cara- 
coles. Paper money had to be issued, the salaries of 
public employees had to be cut, the standing troops 
teduced and economic measures taken in all public 
services. 

It was under these circumstances of economic 
crisis that the international question of boundaries 
with Argentina and Bolivia came to a head. 


Ever since Chile and Argentina had obtained 
their independence, they had disputed the right of 
possession of Patagonia, Tierra del Fuego and the 
Strait of Magellan. 

In the midst of the development of the trouble 
between our country (Chile) and Peru and Bo- 
livia, Chile had to sign a treaty in 1881 in which 
the boundary between Chile and Argentina was 
set at the Cordillera of the Andes—the high peaks 
that divide the waters—and that the Strait and 
the islands of the South became a part of Chile. 

War of the Pacific (1879-1883). Chile was 
provoked into the war that carries this name by 
the Republics of Bolivia and Peru. 

It was a struggle that lasted more than four 
years and in which was demonstrated the power 
of a people who dedicate themselves only to work 
and the incapacity of their enemies who live in 
continual revolt and uprising. 

—s.—Pérez P., Luis: Lecciones de Historia de Chile para 


las escuelas primarias, adoptado por el supremo govierno. 
Santiago, Imprenta Universitaria, 1939. 149p. 


For many long years, the Governments of Chile 
and Bolivia had disputed the possession of a part 
of the territory between the sea and the mountains, 
north of the province of Atacama. In 1866 a 
boundary treaty was signed to put an end to these 
difficulties; eight years later, a second treaty amend- 
ed and perfected that agreement. In spite of this, 
bitterness persisted between the two nations be- 
cause Chile had to make frequent claims on be- 
half of the rights and interests of her nationals 
living in the Bolivian littoral. 

Bolivia paid no attention to one of these claims, 
causing Chile to declare the border treaties null 
and void and to set up a military occupation of 
the port of Antofagasta. Peru, appearing in the 
role of friend of both Chile and Bolivia, offered 
to mediate in order to avoid war and sent a special 
envoy to Santiago. At that time it was discovered 
that ever since 1873 there had been a secret alliance 
between Peru and Bolivia; Chile, therefore, con- 
sidered the allies as enemies and declared war on 
April 5, 1879. 

Peru believed her fleet was much stronger than 
that of Chile. Bolivia thought that her army was 
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larger and more experienced than that of Chile. . . . 
Peruvians and Bolivians were proud of considering 
themselves warlike and looked down upon the 
pacific Chileans who, according to them, were 
strong in work but not in war. . . . From that time 
on it could be seen that the prolonged peace had 
not enervated the Chilean character and that the 
people accepted the war determined to make any 
sacrifice necessary to assure them of winning. 


—s.—Valdes Vergara, Francisco: Historia de Chile para la 
ensefianza primaria. Valparaiso, Sociedad Imprenta y Lito- 


grafia Universo, 1929. 376p. 
Peruvian Textbooks 

War of the Pacific (1879-1884). From the time 
that D. Manuel Pardo had established the nitrate 
monopoly to obtain greater income for the govern- 
ment of Peru, Chilean capitalists, owners of nitrate 
lands . . . worked in Chile for the possession of the 
(Peruvian) nitrate works. 

Chile, looking for a pretext for war, claimed 
that the treaty of alliance between Peru and Bo- 
livia that was made six years previously was secret. 
The Minister of Chile in Bolivia had known of 
this treaty since 1874 and had informed Argentine 
of it in 1876; so, there was nothing secret about it. 

Chile prepared for war; reorganized her fleet 
and bought new battleships: Almirante Cochrane 
and Blanco Encalada, that were superior to our 
(Peruvian) Hxdscar and Independencia, bought 
by Peru ten years before. Our finances were in ruin, 
our army and that of Bolivia in complete neglect, 
on account of the constant revolutions. 

Victory was impossible against superior forces, 
but all complied with their duty. Even those who 
had no hope of winning, fought with valor and 
courage, because they believed that their honor 
commanded them to fight and that it is necessary 
to obey when honor commands. 


—s.—Rosay, E.: Mi primero historia del Peru. Aprobados 
por el Consejo Superior de Educacién para la ensefianza de 
la historia patria. Lima, Libreria Francesa Cientifica Gal- 


land, 1916 (?) 183p. 

True cause of the war with Chile: The Chilean 
Minister later spoke the truth saying that “the true 
cause of the war was the desire to get possession of 
the nitrate lands of Tarapaca.”” This declaration of 
war was made knowing that the ships of the Peru- 
vian navy could not compete with the Chilean bat- 
tleships. The motive of Chile was conquest. The 
Peruvians fought in defense of their country, the 
most noble and holy cause in which man can wield 


his sword. 
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—s.—Sir Clements R. Markham: Historia del Peru, edicién 
revisada, corregida e ilustrada por el Dr. Luis C. Infante, 
Director del Instituto Pedagégico Nacional de Varones, 
Lima, A. Lépez Dominovich, 1941. 450p. 


The Mexican War—Mexican Textbook 


(Ten pages are devoted to the “War of Texas” 

and the ‘North American Invasion.” A few ex- 
cerpts are translated as follows: ) 
. . . Gémez Farias was exiled and Santa Anna re- 
turned to power, provoking the separation of Tex- 
as, thus finding a way out of a political compromise 
which was not favorable for his local development. 
The colonists of Anglo-Saxon origin predominated 
in Texas, and their natural tendency was to lean to- 
ward the United States and separate themselves 
from Mexico. 

Santa Anna not only provided the pretext for 
this dismemberment, but he brought on the future 
war, which was still more costly. 

Santa Anna stupidly brought on the North 
American War, with his determination to leave the 
problem of Texas unsolved. That was his means 
of holding down his enemies at home and (his rea- 
son for) maintaining the army, inventing taxes, 
and detracting the attention of the public. The only 
sensible road was that of fortification, pacification, 
and population. That way, perhaps, California and 
New Mexico with their adjoining regions might 
have been saved. 

The principal motive (for the war) was, un- 
doubtedly, the expansion of the United States, 
where European immigrants pressed by the pov- 
erty and wars of the Old Continent were attracted 
by the vastness of the new lands of America. This 
population movement increased with the new in- 
dustrial means of transportation and the produc- 
tion of the necessities of life. 

But this very movement of expansion, inasmuch 
as Mexico is concerned, was nothing more nor less 
than a push of invasion and penetration. 

The North American invasion is a terrible les- 
son for Mexico. In this war, it was seen that jus- 
tice and right are weak in the struggles of people 
against people when material forces and organiza- 
tion are lacking. 

In 1847 Mexico lost almost half of her terti- 
tory, because of her own disorganization and be- 
cause of the injustice of the stronger. 


—s.—Teja Zabre, Alfonso: Breve Historia de Mexico. Mex- 
ico. Mexico, D.F., Talleras Graficos de la Nacién, 1934 
(Publication of the Secretaria de Educacién Pi&blica.) 
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TEXTBOOKS AS NATIONAL VIEWPOINTS 


The United States in a Brazilian Textbook on the 
History of the World 


After devoting 3 pages to the English coloniza- 
tion of North America, and 5 pages presented in 
an admiring light on the American Revolution, 2 
pages of a general air of criticism are given to 
American imperialism and the War with Mexico. 
Three more pages are devoted to the opening of 
the West, and 3 of general praise for Lincoln on 
the Civil War. The entrance of the United States 
into the Spanish-American War is given the usual 
explanation, but a footnote very pointedly states 
“Meanwhile, the examination of the ship (the 
Maine), put in dry-dock years later, did not con- 
firm that the disaster was due to external causes, 
torpedo or mine, but probably to some internal 


—s.—Silva, py Histéria da Civilizacao para o Segundo 
ano Ginasial de Acérdo com o Programa do Colgio Pedro 
II. Sao Paulo, Companhia Editora Nacional, 1937. 377p. 

The United States as seen in one of the Textbooks 
Designed for the Huaso Chileno 


Well. England is where they speak English. But 
how is it that they speak English in the United 
States, too? I thought they were the same country. 

The United States of North America. 

... The United States is a separate country, which 
isin North America. It has this name because many 
small countries were united to make one very large 
country. The inhabitants of North America speak 
English for the same reason that we speak Spanish. 

A little after Columbus discovered America, a 
few Englishmen who were discontented because 
there was no liberty in their country left England 
in search of the newly discovered lands. The ships 
in which they came to America arrived at what is 
now North America. 

There they landed and lived. Their descendants 
established colonies obedient to the King of Eng- 
land. But there came a day when those colonies 
fought for their independence, just as we later 
fought for ours. Ever since then they have been 
free and very powerful. 

But as we are Chileans and not Spaniards, they 
are North Americans and not Englishmen. 

(They say that North America is a country 
where the people are very rich. ) 

Of course it is a great country; it has much land 
and the people cultivate it better than anyone else 
(in other countries), and they make very good use 
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of it. Everything they do, they do in a big way; and 
the best is, they seem to enjoy working. 

The owner of a piece of land takes pride in work- 
ing it himself with his sons. The man who sets up 
his own business works on an equal basis with his 
employees. Each one wants what he does (or 
makes) to be the best in the world. So, it isn’t 
strange that they become rich in a short time, and 
that the country is so well advanced. 


—s.—El Libro de Rosa Maria. Santiago de Chile, Instituto 
de Informacién Campesina, Junta de Exportacién Agricola, 
1940. p. 86-87. 


Study Abroad? 


Summer courses at British Universities next year 
will cost $160-$185 for tuition, board and room. Plans 
to accommodate 575 American and other overseas 
students have been announced by six universities, Bir- 
mingham, Leeds, London, Nottingham, Oxford, and 
St. Andrews. Intended primarily for post-graduate 
students and teachers with a previous study in the 
field offered, the courses are also open to junior and 
senior undergraduates with good academic record. 
Trans-Atlantic fares in the tourist class, round trip, 
are $330, and cabin class fares range up from $440. 
Further information can be had from the Institute of 
International Education, 2 West 45th Street, New 
York 19, New York. 


Summer study in Scandinavia in the summer of 
1951 is being planned by the College of Puget Sound, 
Tacoma, Washington, and the Union School of The- 
ology of the Methodist Church in Scandinavia, Goth- 
enburg, Sweden. Members of both faculties will par- 
ticipate in offering courses in English, in liberal arts, 
education, and theology. Undergraduates should have 
at least junior standing. 

The five weeks of the school are scheduled from 
July 20 to August 25, at a cost of about $200. Students 
can make their own plans for passage or join other 
tours being planned. For information, write Summer 
Session in Gothenburg, College of Puget Sound, Ta- 
coma 6, Washington. 


A Canada-United States workshop at the University 
of Michigan for the past two summers has been di- 
rected jointly by a member of the University of Michi- 
gan faculty and by Charles E. Phillips, professor of 
education at the University of Toronto. As chairman 
of the Canada-United States Committee on Educa- 
tion, Dean James B. Edmonson is chiefly responsible 
for its success. 





HE return of the Russian delegates to the 
August meetings of the United Nations Se- 
curity Council did a great service to the peoples 
of the world and especially to the men, women 
and children of our nation. Never before has 
communist technique been so clearly exposed. The 
lessons learned will do much to raise the people 
of the United States to a realistic level in their 
thoughts and actions toward international com- 


munism. 

Many writers have pointed out the propaganda 
techniques which employ glittering generalities, 
quotations out of context, and outright lies. But 
this was the first time that a great number of 


American people were given the opportunity to 
hear and to see the performance by a master of 
these techniques. 

The Russians have always been called difficult 
to understand. This is often attributed to the revo- 
lution of 1917 and the subsequent “‘iron curtain.” 
Actually, as pointed out by eminent historians, 
the complexity of Russian social, political, and psy- 
chological structures stems from earlier periods in 
the history of that nation. This is particularly true 
of the period in which the rulers of Russia rejected 
the Roman Catholic Faith and accepted the dogmas 
of the Byzantine East. Surrounded by Roman Cath- 
olic. enemies, the “iron curtain’’ became manifest. 
Perhaps the safest assumption that we can make 
about the Russians is that they are homo sapiens 
and are governed by the limitations of the action 
system of this genus and species. It will help us 
to know Russian education, which has serious im- 
plications of international importance. 

We, in the American public school system of 
education, are jealous of our academic freedoms 
and enjoy a privilege denied in totalitarian coun- 
tries—the search for truth. This is paramount in 
the educational institutions from the kindergarten 
through the universities of this country. In the 
Soviet Union not only is educational theory con- 
trolled by a political hierarchy,? (as evidenced by 
the rise and fall of pedology), but every detail 





2 Pares, Bernard, Russia. The New American Library of World 
Literature, New York, 1949. 


Elementary Grammar: Soviet Style 


By VLADIMIR deLISSOVOY 
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of study in the classroom is scrutinized by the com- 
munist party and so organized as to produce the 
desired end: a blindly loyal, ethnocentric, poten- 
tial soldier, ready to die for his “‘rodina.’’® It is 
difficult to translate the word “rodina’”’ in its exact 
meaning; its closest interpretation is native land 
with the fullest degree of love and allegiance that 
one can muster. It suggests devotion, deep rever- 
ence, and undying loyalty based upon a fierce, pas- 
sionate love. One writer in a recent publication 
said the following in this regard: 

“So fierce a passion is the Russian’s love of their 
land that in time of war it is—except for the sheer 
weight of Russian numbers and their vast terti- 
tories—the greatest military asset Moscow has.”* 

Russian education merits close examination by 
the teachers of our schools. This is particularly true 
today if we are to understand the strategy of inter- 
national communism and attempt to deal with it 
on the educational as well as the diplomatic front. 
For an illustration of the content of one phase of 
Soviet education the writer has chosen a Russian 
text used by the Nachalnaia Shkola (elementary 
schools providing for children between the ages 
of seven and eleven). This is the elementary text 
in grammar and spelling; its title is Text in the 
Russian Language for the Elementary School; 
Grammar and Spelling, Patt I and II, published 
by the Soviet government in 1943. The selections 
were translated by the writer and are typical of 
the total content. 





* 


in his introduction to I Want to Be Like Stalin: “... 
in the Soviet Union is emphatically monolithic in control. . . 
Teachers and educators as such are essentially technicians who 
translate into practice the general or specific directives form 
by the Party leadership.” I Want to Be Like Stalin, from the 
Russian text on Pedagogy by B. P. bt me and N. K. Goncharov. 
Translated by G. S. Counts and Nucia P. Lodge. (The John Day 
Co., New York, 1947.) 

% For an excellent description of the ooneees “rodina” please 
see Life magazine, September 4, 1950, “What Makes the Russians 
Patriotic,” by Rear Admiral Leslie C. Stevens. 


* Ibid. 


2In this regard Professor George S. Counts states the following 
3 education 
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ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR: 


Problem 24—Copy and underline the vowels. 
We Will Win 


The pilot gets into the airplane. 

The tank driver goes forth to battle. 
To victory our nation leads, 

Our beloved Stalin. 


Problem 35—In copying this exercise divide each word 
into syllables, (as they are pronounced) ; beat time with 
your hand. Underline the vowels. 


Children’s Song 


I am a clever horseman. 

A new rifle they have given me. 

I wear a green helmet with a red star. 
May Budeny* send me into battle. 


The above exercises are typical of the first grade 
material in the grammar text. On page nine of this 
book appear the pictures of Lenin and Stalin. 
Stalin’s name is used frequently throughout the 
text and this follows the observations made by 
Professor Counts, 


“Stalin’s picture hangs in every classroom and Stalin’s 
name is invoked at every gathering or assembly of chil- 
dren. He is constantly portrayed in truly heroic pro- 
portions, the embodiment of all that is wise and good, 
the architect of both civil and military triumphs of the 
time. Gradually he has come to overshadow Lenin as 
well as Marx and Engells . . . According to a school 
history, ‘the Soviet people associate with the name of 
Stalin their present and their future, all their achieve- 
ments and victories.’ ’’5 


The exercises for children in the second grade 
follow the same trend with more emphasis upon 
political indoctrination. 


Problem 5—(a) Orally and in writing answer each 
question in words which are meaningfully related. 
(b) Memorize this poem. 

About the Brave 
Stalin is proud of the brave. 
The brave are loved by the people. 
Bullets fear the brave one, 
The bayonet will not pierce him. 

Questions: Who is proud? Of whom is he proud? 
Who. loves? Who is loved? Who fears? Whom do they 
fear? What does not pierce? Whom does it not pierce? 


A similar exercise brings into focus the collec- 
tive farm. 
Problem 7— 
The Combine 


The Collective farm received a 
combine. The children gathered im- 
mediately to see this huge machine. 


} Marshall Budeny, a great hero of the recent war. 
Counts, George S. Joc cit., p. 25. 


SOVIET STYLE 


The members of the collective farm 
gathered the harvest with the com- 
bine. 

Political indoctrination begins at an early age. 
Throughout kindergarten and the first years in the 
elementary school much stress is laid upon the 
greatness of the soviet system and of the commu- 
nist party. The following exercise illustrates this 
technique. 


Problem 13—Write answers to the following ques- 
tions: 
The Great October Revolution 

1. Which party directed the revolution? 

2. Who were the leaders at the head of the 
communist party at that time? 

3. To whom did the factories, the mills, and 
the best lands belong before the Great October 
Socialist Revolution? 

4. To whom does all this belong now? 


Approved answers to the above questions: (As 
given in the text.) 


1. The communist party. 

2. Lenin and Stalin. 

3. Factory owners and landed gentry. 
4. The workers and the peasants. 


Note that the approved answer for the question 
regarding revolutionary leadership gives the names 
of Lenin and Stalin. As Professor Counts states it 
is Stalin who now receives the glory of leadership. 
Significantly enough no mention is made of 
Trotsky or even Kalinin, the late president of the 
Soviet. Stalin, strangely enough, is occupying the 
same place in the lives of the Russian people as 
did the Czar; he is the vojdj (leader) and the 
batiushka (little father). Note this example of 
glorification. 


Problem 100-—Place accents on the correct syllables. 
Spring 


The snows are already melting. 

Noisily run the floods. 

Soon both the forest and the river 

In new colors will blossom. 

There is a man behind the walls of the Kremlin, 

He is known and loved by the whole nation. 

Your happiness and your well-being evolves from him. 
Stalin—great is his name. 


Training for party membership is a careful, 
long-term process. There are four age divisions 
with memberships open to both boys and girls. The 
youngest group is known as the Little Octobrists; 
this organization accepts children between the ages 
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of eight and ten. The Society of Young Pioneers 
in the Name of Lenin is a strongly disciplined or- 
ganization for youngsters ten to fifteen years of 
age. The Komsomols or League of Communist 
Youth is comprised of both sexes from the ages 
of fourteen to twenty-three. Party members are ac- 
cepted from the age of eighteen. In the member- 
ship of these organizations the age range over- 
laps considerably. The leaders are well-trained, and 
completely indoctrinated party members. These 
youth groups undergo military training with great 
emphasis upon absolute discipline and self-sacri- 
fice for the Soviet Union. 

As a last example it might be well to note the 
attitude taken toward the factory worker. In the 
Soviet publications much attention is devoted to 
the producer. Workers who surpass quotas are 
decorated with medals and titles. They are given 
extra privileges and are exemplified before the 


people. 
Problem 66— 
We Must Work 


Whistles scream 
Levers will be turned 
Machines will thunder 
Machines will growl 
The hands hurry 

To work we hurry 
We need a million 
New machines 


All of the above exercises were taken from the 
first and second grade texts of the Soviet elemen- 
tary school. It will be seen that several factors are 
stressed: the wonder of collective farming, the 
need for greater production, and a fierce, devoted, 
fanatic love for the motherland; Stalin is regarded 
as omnipotent and omnipresent, he is the greatest 
of all leaders. 

As teachers we should try to understand these 
factors which comprise a very important element 
in the general education program of the elemen- 
tary school in the Soviet Union of today. 


Textbooks 


“Schools can make a desperately needed contribution 
if they will develop the understanding and skills neces- 
sary for teamwork among neighbors of different eth- 
nic, religious, and nationality groups,” said Maxwell 
S. Stewart in ‘Prejudice in Textbooks.” This is a 
report for popular reading of ‘‘intergroup relations in 
teaching materials,” a report of a Committee on the 


Study of Teaching Materials in Intergroup Relations 
sponsored by the American Council on Education, 
(20c from the Public Affairs Committee, Incorporated, 
22 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y.) 

Subjects which should be given more consideration 
in schools are reported as, “dignity and work of the 
individual,” “‘civil liberties . . . the right to vote, 
group organization and dynamics, treatment of im- 
migrants . . . and cultural democracy.” In the sum- 
mary he writes: 

“Textbooks are not guilty of deliberately attacking 
any of the many groups that make up the American 
population, but most of them, particularly in grade 
school and high school, are guilty of failing to come 
to grips with basic issues in the complex problems of 
human relations. Much material essential to the under- 
standing of intergroup relations is simply not presented 
to pupils. The fault lies not in texts alone but in the 
courses of study for which textbooks are prepared. 
Only as those courses of study demand the inclusion of 
topics on intergroup relations, some of which are 
inevitably controversial, will the textbooks be sub- 
stantially improved. A remaking of curriculums must 
precede the revision of textbooks . . . 

“It is still possible through conscientious work to 
make a substantial contribution to education for inter- 
group relations in American life.” 


The demand for education is high in Africa too. 
Attendance at his school could be doubled within 
the year if there were room to accommodate all who 
apply, writes Claude M. Rupel, Principal of the Hill- 
crest School, Jos, Nigeria, British West Africa. His 
report is in The Hillcrester, student publication. To 
enrich the curriculum, correspondence courses from 
America are given under supervision to the more ad- 
vanced students, some of whom must be prepared 
for entrance into the University in Africa, some in 
England, and some in America. The school is spon- 
sored by the Church of the Brethren. 


“Literacy is not enough, in spite of our faith and 
the faith of the founders of our republic,” William F. 
Russell told the World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession at Ottawa. The tragic fact is that education 
can inflame, can help to create and to support despot- 
ism. The question becomes, “What kind of educa- 
tion ?”” 

To promote Canadian unity, the Canadian Edu- 
cation Association sponsors inter-provincial exchanges 
of teachers. The 48 Canadian teachers on inter-pro- 
vincial exchange last year each received a travel bur- 
sary of $100, made possible by a grant of $5,000 from 
the Imperial Oil, Ltd. 
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Asia 1n Our School Curriculum 


By LAURENCE G. THOMPSON 


HE CURRENT WAR in Korea has pointed up 

the necessity for American educators to re- 
think certain aspects of school curricula. There 
is almost total neglect of Asia in our curricula. 
This neglect is dangerous. 

It is hardly necessary to cite evidence as to the 
alleged disregard of Asia in our curricula; every- 
one is aware that from high school through col- 
lege (the elementary schools have done some bet- 
ter) there are but few schools which have any 
offerings on Asia. Every teacher of social studies 
in the secondary schools is familiar with the fact 
that textbooks in use today dismiss the great 
civilizations of Asia in a few pages—if, indeed, 
they touch on them at all. Courses in comparative 
or ‘‘world”’ literature rarely so much as acknowl- 
edge that nations aside from Europe and the 
Americas have had a literature. The history of 
art as given in most schools means only European- 
American art; with music it is the same case only 
more so. The languages of Asia are never studied 
in secondary schools, and in only a dozen or so 
colleges and universities. 

In a word, so far as American educators are 
concerned, the inclusion of Asiatics and their 
civilizations in the studies of our young people 
has seemed irrelevant, unimportant, completely 
esoteric. 

When venturing to remonstrate with some of 
them, one still hears the old arguments, to wit: 
(1) that Asia has been isolated from our Occi- 
dental culture through the ages and has not been 
a contributing factor in our heritage; hence, the 
study of Asiatic cultures is not pertinent in under- 
standing our own; (2) that Asia is far away; 
hence, it can be ignored; (3) that the Asiatic 
civilizations have not achieved anything of enough 
importance in comparison with our own to war- 
rant study. 


We Have Worxp Tasks ToDAy 


The explanation for much of the whole atti- 
tude underlying the above ideas may be expressed 
concisely in one word: provincialism. It is true 
that we Americans have been thrust from the 
wings of the stage of world affairs into the very 


* Laurence G. Thompson is in the Graduate 
School, Claremont University, Claremont, 
California, shortly to return to active duty 
with the Marine Corps. He is a member of 
Phi Delta Kappa. 


center footlights in a rude and unexpected man- 
ner. We have not had time to prepare our- 
selves for the leading role we are now called 
upon to play. In the short space of one genera- 
tion, we have been forced from a complacent iso- 
lationism (valid enough at the time) into the 
active role of protagonist of democracy through- 
out the world. Many of our leaders and people 
know with their minds that this must be so, and 
that it cannot be avoided. But with their hearts, 
they are still unable to accept the tremendous 
responsibilities involved in the new situation. At 
heart, we are all still longing and hoping for the 
tranquility and “normality’’ of that isolated 
America of such a short time ago. 

It has been easier to accept our new relation- 
ships with Europe than with Asia, since the great 
bulk of our population has stemmed from Europe; 
and we have never been really isolationist as re- 
gards that “homeland.” But the rise of the move- 
ment of World Communism forces us to be con- 
cerned as much with Asia as with Europe. In 
the battle for democracy, it is indeed One World. 
Of this, our present participation in the Korean 
struggle is evidence that we know with our minds 
what we must do, even if we do not accept it with 
our hearts. (It is a great pity that we did not reach 
this inevitable conclusion in time to prevent the 
loss of China to the Reds several years ago.) 

But we shall be misled indeed, if we believe 
that it is only the anti-Communist crusade which 
makes understanding Asia important to us. The 
fight against Communism merely underscores 
what has been true all along: that Asia and its 
peoples are as important in every way as Europe 
or America. Let us briefly examine the three 
common reasons stated above which have been 
offered by American educators in vindication of 
their omission of Asia from the school curricula. 
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We Prorir FROM THE CULTURE OF ASIA 


First, as to the historical isolation of Hellenic- 


European cultures from Asia: it is a myth. If 
the efforts of present-day scholars are proving any- 
thing, it is that since before the dawn of recorded 
history, people have been moving about, ex- 
changing ideas and material elements of culture, 
and mixing together racially. In this connection, 
it would be well for our understandings if we 
abandoned the customary map projection of 
Europe. Almost always we find our maps cut 
off on the east at the Ural Mountain-Caspian Sea 
line’ The truth is, there is no such thing as a 
“continent” of Europe; Europe is actually a large 
peninsula of the great Eurasian continent. Our 
conception of Europe as far from Asia is based 
upon seeing this artificially-cut-off map so fre- 
quently. There are no natural boundaries between 
what we call Asia and Europe sufficient to isolate 
the one from the other. As far back as we have 
records we find evidence of the traversing of 
Eurasia. 

We all know of some of the inestimably im- 
portant discoveries and inventions of Asia which 
have contributed to Occidental civilizations—such 
things as printing, gunpowder, the compass, silk 
—and in fact, these are among the few facts 
which our school-children customarily learn about 
Asia. It is generally with the bare recital and 
acknowledgement of these contributions that our 
mention of Asia ends. We are only slowly be- 
ginning to find out other cultural connections 
which are also important. The significance of the 
silk trade in the history of Rome; the reciprocal 
influences of Hellenic and Indian art; the possible 
elements of common derivation in Buddhism and 
Christianity; peregrinations of plants and other 
important cultural goods east and west across 
Eurasia; the influence of the great Mongol in- 
vasions upon European history; the very consider- 
able basis for European enlightenment culture in 
the Chinese civilization reported by the early Jesuit 
missionaries: these and many other similar matters 
have received profound study by Orientalists; but 
seem to be largely unheard of by our writers 
and teachers of history. No one with any knowl- 
edge of such investigations can today believe that 
the traditions of Occident and Orient have been 
historically isolated. 
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THERE Is PuysicAL UNITy 


Second, we have the contention that Asia is 
separated from us not only by historical isolation, 
but also by physical distance. The dramatic prog- 
ress of aviation in recent years has certainly 
destroyed whatever validity once lay in this argu- 
ment. At this very moment, the great round-the- 
clock airlift to Korea is keeping the United States 
in daily and hourly communication with Asia. Our 
strategic military defense line lies within Asiatic 
lands and waters. Apart from the (supposedly) 
temporary occupation of Japan, such proximate 
islands as Guam and Okinawa are vital American 
bases. We have no longer any political control 
of the Philippines, but we all know that our 
military position is anchored on those islands. And 
General MacArthur’s statement of the key im- 
portance of Formosa to American strategy is surely 
no revelation. What this all means is, to put the 
matter briefly, that not only is the “Far East” not 
far, but it is right next door. 


OurR IGNORANCE AND ARROGANCE 


Third, and probably most basic of the three, 
is the conviction that Asiatic cultures are so in- 
ferior to ours that they can offer nothing worth 
our serious consideration anyway. This the his- 
torian knows to be a survival of the ‘white 
supremacy” credo dating from the era of the 
European explorations and conquests of so much 
of the world. It was then, and it is now, founded 
upon the happenstance of the various scientific 
discoveries which for the first time in world his- 
tory gave the Europeans some measure of con- 
trol over the forces of nature. With increasing 
physical might, the Europeans became increasing- 
ly convinced that God had also given them the 
right. It is natural for the strong to assume 
themselves superior to the weak. But we forget 
how recent is even this physical superiority of the 
Occident. We forget that such a sophisticated 
Occidental as Marco Polo, who was a native of 
one of Europe’s then most advanced and pros- 
perous cities (Venice), remarked that there were 
a hundred cities greater in Cathay. 

And when we consider those aspects of civili- 
zation which are more worthy of the name than 
that of physical power, we can only stand amazed 
at our ignorance and arrogance in presuming to 
have contributed more than the Asiatics. In the 
long history of mankind, the Hellenic-European 





ASIA IN OUR SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


tradition is only one strand in the fabric. We 
have narrowed our conception of history to the 
magnification of that strand until we see none 
other. Ignorance may be bliss—but it is still 
ignorance. 

It is typical of the provincial that he thinks 
his own small world all that is best in every way. 
People outside that small world are different, there- 
fore they are (according to circumstances) funny, 
odd, or dangerous. (Compare the funny pig-tailed 
Chinese of our western frontier stories, the quaint 
little Japanese with their odd manners, the Yellow 
Menace of an earlier decade.) But today, such 
provincialism is no longer merely the guage of 
ignorance. In it lie the seeds of our destruction. 
It is possibly the gravest single danger we con- 
front, in the present life-and-death struggle with 


tyranny. 
ACTIONS SPEAK LOUDER THAN WORDS 


As has so often been said, that struggle is for 
the minds and hearts of people, a war of ideolo- 
gies. If, then, as we believe, the Truth which is 
in Democracy will vanquish the Lie that is in 
Communism, why should we fear to lose the 
fight? It is because actions speak louder than words; 


and our actions in Asia have not convinced many 
of the Asiatics that our Democracy includes them. 
When we survey the hundred-odd years of Sino- 
American relations, for example, it should sober 
us to note that such a long period of friendly 
relations has been brought about largely by the 
efforts of one private group: the missionaries. 
For let us not deceive ourselves, the fabric of 
friendship, whether personal or group relation- 
ship is involved, is woven of innumerable little 
acts and attitudes, and not of the big gestures 
such as treaties and formal pronouncements. And 
the missionary group, whatever one may think of 
its basic objective, has been the agency which has 
brought the best in American character and cul- 
ture into unselfish contact with substantial num- 
bers of Chinese people. 

Our government and our nation must learn the 
lesson of this, which is: no matter how good your 
intentions may be, you cannot influence people’s 
minds and hearts until they like you and trust you. 
Nobody likes and trusts the man who looks down 
on him. Let us not make the mistake of presuming 
that bread and ideology are inextricably mixed. 
It is quite possible for a starving man to take the 
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one without adopting the other. Our very power 
and wealth are against us in the struggle for the 
minds and hearts of foreign nations. It is exactly 
the same as the case of being assisted when poor 
by a rich but untactful relative: his every act of 
aid may only cause us to hate him the more. 


THE JoB OF OuR SCHOOLS 


It is very plain how all this reflects back upon 
the schools of our country. Our young people are 
not given the chance to learn respect for foreign 
peoples. And most especially they understand 
nothing of the Asiatics. So far as their experience 
from school goes, civilization is solely the product 
of a few nations along the fringes of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea in ancient times, and of a few nations 
bordering the Atlantic Ocean in later times. 

Even reducing our vision to purely military 
considerations of the moment, there is ample 
reason for our schools to throw off their indiffer- 
ence to Asia in all haste. Do we forget that when 
the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor our govern- 
ment and armed services were caught without even 
the smallest reserve of trained translators, inter- 
preters and experts for strategic intelligence—and 
that despite the warnings of ten years of unceasing 
Japanese aggression? Do we see nothing to worry 
about in the fact that the outbreak of the very 
forseeable Korean war similarly caught this coun- 
try without translators, interpreters, strategic in- 
telligence experts—or even the dictionaries, gram- 
mars and textbooks to train such personnel? And 
must we not brand as sheer stupidity our failure 
at the present moment to have in full-scale opera- 
tion a program of training translators, interpreters 
and strategic intelligence experts, of establishing 
facilities and publishing books for use in study- 
ing languages and cultures in such areas as Indo- 
China, Burma, Thailand, the Malay Peninsula, 
etc.? The businessman who did not look beyond 
today’s sales would be out of business in short 
order. 

One senses that there is somewhat of an attitude 
by many of our military and civilian people, that 
fighting in Asia is more or less analogous to 
fighting on the Pacific islands. Unfortunately, 
where in the latter case the problem reduced 
itself to winning the military action, in the former 
case that victory will be completely ephemeral 
unless it is followed up by an equally vigorous 
and effective peace action. This means instituting 
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at once a program of training experts to serve in 
Asia to convince Asiatic peoples that the United 
States has something substantial to offer other 
than eloquent talk about the principles of democ- 
racy. Asia is a very large place, with two-thirds of 
the world’s population, with cultural traditions of 
hoary antiquity, with venerable mores and customs 
which we flout and disregard to our peril. It will 
require the statesmanship, the perseverance, and 
the intelligence of the British Empire in its heyday 
to accomplish the task of buttressing Asia against 
Communism. 

In this task, as well as in the broader task of 
enlightenment and education of our youth to 
the truth in history and culture, our schools must 
take the lead. Until we have leaders and followers 
who are properly educated in these matters, we 
shall not have a policy in Asia which will succeed 
in winning out over Communism. Until we have 
lost our national and racial arrogance, we shall not 
succeed in winning Asia to our ideology of democ- 
racy and freedom. Until we have outgrown our 
provincialism, we shall continue to deny our- 
selves that valuable portion of the human culture 
heritage which stems from Asiatic mankind. It 
is the responsibility of school administrators, 
teachers, and planners to correct as speedily as 
possible the now inexcusable neglect of Asia in 
our curricula. 


Know Our Neighbors! 


“Had I not been born an American, I would like 
to have been born a Canadian,” wrote one high school 
teacher of the United States, being tested in a project 
of the Canada-United States Committee on Educa- 
tion. Wrote another student, 

“I know next to nothing about Canada, as is evi- 
denced by my answers to the preceding questions. It 
is not necessarily because we are not interested in 
Canada, but that we are taught nothing about it except 
in occasional references in literature or American 
history.” 

The test included an opportunity for each student 
to write a short composition about the other country. 
“The tests and the compositions reveal that the stu- 
dents of both nations in the schools tested do not 
present the information in understandings necessary 
for the development and maintenance of the best rela- 
tions between the two countries,” writes J. W. Brouil- 
lette of Louisiana State University in The Boardman, 
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Journal of the Louisiana School Boards Association, 
June, 1950. 

Only 19 per cent of the United States students 
could even approximate the population of Canada, 
Over 40 per cent of U. S. students were unable to 
give a satisfactory answer to the question, “What 
form of government does Canada have?’ More than 
53 per cent of the U. S. students did not know the 
name of the Canadian capital.” 

“The analysis made of textbooks showed that his- 
torians on each side of the border have emphasized 
nationalism. Books on both sides of the border have 
been so written that students can not help but get the 
idea that in all matters his own country was right, the 
other country was wrong.” 

Suggestions for improving the situation include— 

“A few well selected representative American books 
should be available in the secondary school libraries of 
Canada and representative Canadian books should be 
available in the libraries of American schools. At least 
one newspaper and a few of the best magazines of 
each country should be available to the students of 
the other. The radio, the educational motion picture, 
other possible educational and cultural interchanges 
need to be considered by those responsible for ad- 
ministering education in both countries.” 


The new million-dollar Anglo-Chinese school of 
Singapure enrolls 1,600 students, with a staff of 56 
teachers. It is the largest school in the colony. Courses 
are taught in English, Chinese, Latin, and Malay, and 
instruction is given in such departments as art, wood 
and metal-work, commerce, and science. Citizens of 
Singapore donated $400,000 for the project. Under 
the leadership of Herbert H. Peterson, further plans 
are projected for other new buildings to give improved 
quarters for the lower division of the school. The de- 
mand for education is such that only 120 could be 
accepted of 427 applications for admission to the Pri- 
mary-I class of 1949. 


Two broadcasts on “Human Rights’ presented by 
the University of Chicago Round Table in September 
served to inaugurate a special radio correspondence 
course of four lessons on Human Rights. The course 
was based on the Unesco Symposium and the United 
Nations Declaration and Covenant of Human Rights. 
The home study department of the University took 
care of registration and instruction. The University 
of Chicago awarded each month a set of Encyclopedia 
Britannica to the student who completes the course 
most satisfactorily during that month. 
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The Educational Battle in Germany 


By WORTH McCLURE 


E ARE in danger of losing the educational 

battle in Germany. German schools in the 
American Zone are bringing up another generation 
to be blind followers. The level of civic literacy is 
not being raised. We are failing to make clear 
what democracy means. We are preparing the stage 
for another Hitler and we are doing it with Ameri- 
can advice and assistance. 

The battle for the minds of German youth goes 
against us by default. The failure is not that of 
the devoted American staff under the Educational 
and Cultural Relations Division of the High Com- 
missioner for Germany. Neither does the blame 
rest on German teachers, many of whom admit pri- 
vately their dismay at what is taking place. Nor 
can we say the Germans themselves are responsi- 
ble for they do not yet know what they should ex- 
pect good schools to do. A good many fine edu- 
cational experiments have been going on during 
the past four years, but we have left the basic 
problems untouched. 

You cannot develop individual initiative, en- 
terprise, and inventiveness in a classroom which 
serves two shifts of pupils every day and where 
a teacher has 50-70 pupils. There the teacher is of 
necessity a policeman and a crammer, is compelled 
to use Prussian methods of instruction. You can- 
not expect to develop inquiring minds when there 
are few textbooks, virtually no libraries, no labora- 
tories, no industrial art shops worthy of the name. 
Under such conditions the teacher is the only 
source of information. The teacher tells and the 
children recite. That was the old Prussian method 
later employed by Hitler. You cannot even do a 
good job of Hitlerized teaching—to say nothing 
of building good citizenship—when the children 
go to school only a half a day because the school 
serves two shifts of pupils—one in the morning 
and the other in the afternoon. These things are 
what I saw in Germany and what official figures 
show to be virtually a prevailing condition in the 
elementary schools. 

The education of children is not the only place 
where the battle is being lost. The youth of Ger- 
many have almost no opportunity for education 
beyond the eighth grade. Only about one out of 


* Worth McClure is Executive Secretary of the 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C., just back from a tour of Germany. 
He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


ten ever has a chance for high school opportunities. 
Tuition is still being charged in most of the high 
schools that are available, although considerable 
progress has been made toward making them free. 
How can we expect to develop leadership from 
the ranks of the common people if they are denied 
the broad view of the world while we continue to 
prepare a select few to be their leaders? 

Unless a major operation is planned for the 
German schools, we are preparing there another 
generation that will welcome a dictator. Ironically 
we are doing it with American taxpayers’ money 
expended for the express purpose of making an- 
other dictator unacceptable. 

The German schools can still be salvaged from 
the poisonous educational swamp into which they 
are sinking. By allocating some 12,000,000 marks 
from counterpart funds for various educational 
projects, High Commissioner McCloy has already 
pointed the way to rescue the German schools 
without costing the American taxpayer a nickel. 
For this he is entitled to the gratitude of every pa- 
triotic American. Counterpart funds should be 
employed now for the democratic education of this 
generation of German childhood and youth. The 
funds are there already. Judging by past history 
the obligations they represent will eventually be 
written off. To what better use can they be put? 
But the 12,000,000 marks the High Commissioner 
has allocated for a few isolated projects can only 
scratch the surface. The job is too important to 
American security. We dare not do it on a “pid- 
dling” basis. It must be a major operation. 

To do this fact finding job, there should be ap- 
pointed immediately a not-too-large commission of 
outstanding American educators. The commission 
membership should include several outstanding 
public school administrators who are familiar with 
the preparation of budgets and educational pro- 
grams at the local district, county, and state levels. 
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In 1946, a commission of American university rep- 
resentatives studied the German schools, made a 
number of excellent recommendations for reor- 
ganizing the German schools and higher institu- 
tions. A differently constituted Commission is now 
required. 

The plan for the use of counterpart funds should 
require the German taxpayers to assume the oper- 
ating costs themselves within a reasonable period 
of years. Except in emergency situations outright 
grants should be avoided. We have had in this 
country a great deal of experience with matching 
of local funds at both state and national levels. A 
qualified commission can utilize this experience 
for the needs in Germany. 

The time is not too late to retrieve the ground 
we have lost in the German schools. Action now 
will not be as easy as it might have been but if 
forthrightly taken along the lines the High Com- 
missioner himself has initiated, we may still en- 
able German schools to help build a new and 
peaceful Germany. 


Textbook Difficulty 


When the professionally alert college or high 
school history instructor tries to find a textbook 
that truly reveals the deep mental and religious 
life of Hispanic America, he finds that there is none 
in the English language. He soon realizes that 
most studies on South America still echo the cen- 
tury-long Anglo-Saxon hatred of Catholic Spain. 

However, we may charitably attribute the fail- 
ure of most historians in understanding the ‘‘Great 
Hispanic Epic’’ to the unusual difficulties of the 
undertaking. If we admit that history is the science 
of the concrete facts of the past and of their ob- 
jective and rightful interpretation, that it is not a 
panegyric of one’s race, nationality, or religion, we 
expect the scientific historian to set aside prejudice 
and hasty generalizations and, with the help of 
psychological and historical perspective and en- 
lightened scientific research, to penetrate the mean- 
ing of historical data. 

Hence, the conscientious historian of Hispanic 
America, to have direct contact with his subject, 
should, of course, have the proper linguistic and 
cultural preparation. He should be able to read the 
documents in their original setting and language: 
Latin, Spanish, Portuguese, French, and Arabic. 
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Since the documents issued to regulate the life of 
the Spanish American Colonies were prepared by 
expert, practical theologians and canonists, their 
interpretations demand a solid foundation on these 
two sciences. To penetrate into the soul of the re- 
ligious, political, and economic theory and prac- 
tice of Spain in her West Indian Empire the his- 
torian must read attentively the sources from which 
they are derived and in which they are incorpo- 
rated: such as, the Visigothic ‘‘Fuero Juzgo,” Las 
Siete Partidas,” the ““Recopilacion de las Leyes do 
Estos Reynos,”’ particularly the “‘Recopilacion de 
las Leyes de los Reynos de las Indias,”’ the ‘‘Neuva 
Recopilacion de las Leyes de los Reynos de las In- 
dias,” the royal “‘cedulas” that provided for un- 
foreseen situations, and the reports from America 
to the Spanish Court. 

The Hispanic American historian should have 
lived sympathetically in an Hispanic environment 
to penetrate into the rich emotional life, customs, 
and traditions of the people whose epic and daily 
life he intends to study and portray, otherwise his 
work will be but a projection of his own subjective 
self. 

Of course, the sincere scientific Hispanic histo- 
rian will take notice of the grievous human failing 
of many of the “conquistadores,”’ but besides taking 
into account the customs of the times, he will be 
fully aware that these misdeeds were condoned 
neither by the law of Spain, by public opinion, nor 
by the Christians, but by the misled consciences of 
the evildoers. 

The textbook difficulty should move the daring 
and ambitious teacher to find a truly educational 
way out of the challenging situation. To him we 
would propose the following tried plan: to estab- 
lish direct contact with Hispanic America; to create 
a genuine and lasting interest and a feeling of true 
and understanding friendship for the Hispanic 
American people; and to let his students feel their 
warm heart-beat.—Brother Basil, Catholic Teach- 
ers College, in “Implementing the Court of His- 
panic American History,” The New Mexico School 
Review, March 1945, pages 12 and 13. 


“All of us are prisoners of things we were taught 
in school that aren’t true. For example, one American 
geography has described Costa Rica as a small back- 
ward country that assassinates its presidents. Actually, 
more presidents have been assassinated in the United 
States than in Costa Rica,” says Luther H. Evans. 





Nucleos Escolares Rurales 


By GORDON K. STEVENSON 


HE STORY of the development of Nucleos 

Escolares Rurales properly starts with the 
Incas. The modern story starts in Bolivia in 1931 
when a group of Bolivian teachers, distressed by 
the lack of educational opportunity for the rural 
areas, principally among the Indians of the high, 
cold altiplano, decided to take action. Senor D. 
Elizardo Perez, a normal school professor, and 
others, helped to establish a rural school at Wari- 
sata. With the help of the Indian community, they 
erected some very fine buildings and established 
a rural school. 

In working with these Indians and in looking 
for some way to extend their work, they became 
aware of the ancient form of organization of the 
Incas. This consisted of a central point of influence 
with a group of surrounding dependent communi- 
ties. This organization seemed to offer a good 
plan of supervisory action for the rural schools. 
The school at Warisata was converted into the 
central school of a nuclear area. Gradually they 
worked with the surrounding neighborhoods until 
they had a group of forty sectional schools cooper- 
ating with them. 

The work done was so outstanding that it be- 
came known as an educational center through- 
out Latin American countries. For example Mexico 
sent a mission to study the school as early as 1934. 
Parallel to the development at Warisata was a 
second school of a similar nature at Caquiaviri 
under the leadership of Alfred Guillerno Pinto. 

Although these schools were recognized by edu- 
cators from many countries, opposition developed 
within Bolivia from various conservative groups. 
A fundamental weakness of the program was that 
the course of studies of the rural school was still 
largely academic in content and practice. It was 
also discovered that there was a definite limit to 
the number of sectional schools a director could 
successfully supervise. Experience seemed to indi- 
cate twenty sectional schools as a happy medium. 

By 1935 there existed eighteen nuclear areas. 
These were located in scattered, isolated sections 
of the country. There was little chance for expan- 
sion with the local opposition and the lack of 


* Gordon K. Stevenson was Normal School and 
Rural School Supervisor, Education Division, 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs, Guate- 
mala, C. A., now at 4722 Bancroft, San Diego 
4, California. He is a member of Phi Delta 
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progress in elimination of the weaknesses of the 
program. 

In June of 1945 the factors provided by Inter- 
national cooperation entered the picture. The In- 
ter-American Educational Foundation, under the 
leadership of its president, Dr. Kenneth Holland, 
sent to Bolivia as Special Representative, Ernest E. 
Maes. It should be noted here that the Inter-Amer- 
ican Educational Foundation was the predecessor 
of the present Education Division of the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs. 

Mr. Maes was assigned the task of establishing 
a cooperative educational program at the invita- 
tion of the government of Bolivia. After study, 
he suggested to the ministry of education that a 
cooperative program could best be organized 
around the following recommendations: 


(1) Extend the existing organization of rural school 
nuclear areas. 

(2) Reform the plan of studies in the rural schools 
basing it on materials that would be functional in the 
local situation such as agriculture, health and sanitation. 

(3) Train a selected group of teachers to direct these 


nuclear areas. 
(4) Develop organizations such as 4H clubs and 
PTA organizations to help make the school a community 


center. 
(5) Supply the necessary equipment to the schools to 


carry out the program. 


The adoption and prosecution of a program of 
fulfilling these recommendations provided a great 
enlargement of the number of nuclear areas in 
Bolivia. By 1946 the number had increased to 36 
areas with 900 sectional schools under supervision. 
In this work in Bolivia, Professor Toribio Claure 
in his position as chief of the department of rural 
education of the Ministry of Education was of the 
greatest possible assistance at all stages of work. 


work. 
During this same time the movement was be- 
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coming international. Late in 1945 a conference 
of representatives of two countries was held at 
Arequipa. Here the leading educational authori- 
ties of the two countries, Peru and Bolivia, agreed 
in the Convention of Arequipa, to extend the 
nuclear type of organization into Peru. In Febru- 
ary of 1947 a meeting of representatives of Peru, 
Bolivia, and Ecuador was held in Santiago de 
Huata. Here agreements were reached to extend 
the plan to Ecuador. 

In March of 1948, when the question of the 
extension of the cooperative educational program 
in Guatemala was being discussed, Mr. Maes was 
brought from Bolivia to Guatemala. After study- 
ing the situation in this country he recommended 
that this Bolivian-Incaic idea be applied to the 
rural school organization here. 

That suggestion is now in the process of being 
realized. Conditions were excellent for the initia- 
tion. The cooperative educational program in Gua- 
temala, under the leadership of William S. Grif- 
fith, had founded in 1945 a Normal School for 
Rural Teachers, at the Finca La Alameda near 
Chimaltenango. The course was a two year course 
of intensive training for teachers of experience in 
rural schools. The first class was graduated in Feb- 
ruary, 1948. This group of thirty-five teachers had 
just completed a year of work in the rural schools. 
The second class of thirty-four graduated in De- 
cember, 1948. 

The foresight of the leaders who founded the 
program here meant that we could select twenty 
of the best of these seventy graduates and start 
our work with well trained leaders. These people 
had been largely trained by teachers from the 
United States, or by Guatemalan professors work- 
ing closely with educators from the United States. 
There could be a sufficient number of these gradu- 
ates to furnish in addition to the directors of the 
nuclear areas, two or three similarly trained prin- 
cipals of sectional schools for each area. 

When the selection had been completed by the 
entire faculty of the Normal School and the pro- 
fessional advisors of the Institute, we found that 
we had a group of twenty young Guatemalans 
with an average age of 27 years and with an 
average teaching experience of six and one half 
years. All were graduates of the two year Rural 
Normal School course, which meant that all had 
previously completed at least their primary edu- 
cation of six years. In addition some had a number 
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of years of other Normal or secondary school train- 
ing. 

eThese enthusiastic, well trained young teachers 
would go out to supervise twenty nuclear areas 
starting in San Marcos at the border of Mexico and 
going across the country through the departments 
of Quesaltenango, Huehuetenango, el Quiche, 
Totonicapan, Solola, Chimaltenango, Sacatepe- 
quez, Guatemala, Jalapa, Baja Vera Paz, El Pro- 
greso and ending at the border of San Salvador 
in the department of Jutiapa. 

One problem ever present in the rural schools 
as they now exist is the almost complete lack of 
educational supplies such as pencils, paper, books, 
hand tools, garden tools, etc. To make the pro- 
gram effective the Institute and the government 
of Guatemala bought a minimum set of essential 
school materials for each central and sectional 
school. 

A second problem is the necessity of changing 
the existing concept of inspection to one of super- 
vision. To assist these young teachers in their su- 
pervision the Institute will furnish personnel to 
assist in special areas such as agriculture, home 
life education, health and sanitation, in fundamen- 
tal school subjects, and club activities. It will alse 
furnish a traveling visual education unit, through 
the cooperation of the office of cultural affairs of 
the American Embassy. This traveling unit will 
provide movies, slides, a puppet show, and other 
visual aids. 

This is not a United States program. It is a 
cooperative program. The financial picture em- 
phasizes the cooperative nature of the program 
when we find that the total investment of the 
Government of the United States in the three and 
a half year period of operation in Guatemala is 
$120,000.00 while the Guatemalan Government 
has invested in the same period $230,000.00 This 
year’s budget is a graphic illustration of the in- 
terest on the part of Guatemala when we find that 
for the current budget year the United States has 
allotted $20,000.00, while the government of 
Guatemala has allotted $180,000.00. 

Another evidence of the interest of the Gov- 
ernment in Guatemala is the voluntary coopera- 
tion of various other departments. For example, 
the Ministry of Agriculture has offered to furnish 
pigs, rabbits, and chickens for our agricultural 
programs in the schools. The Ministry of Health 
has offered to furnish doctors and nurses for the 
establishment of clinics at the central schools of 
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the nuclear areas. The chief of the section of Cul- 
tural Missions has offered to place no less than 
a third of his personnel in a cooperative relation- 
ship with us. 

The teacher training program is effective. We 
see the evidence as we visit the schools under the 
supervision of our graduates. We have the evi- 
dence of enthusiastic community response to the 
better type of instructional program. We have 
the word of numbers of educators from the United 
States and other countries who have visited some 
of the schools. They have returned with high 
praise for the type of educational work they have 
seen. What we hope to do with the use of the 
nuclear type of organization is to spread this fine 
work over a wider area. 

The principal, or director as he is known here, 
of the nuclear area is assigned without teaching 
load. He is a supervisor. He has direct responsi- 
bility for the development of his central school 
as a demonstration center, as a miniature normal 
school if you will. He calls conferences of the 
teachers of the sectional schools to be held at his 
central school. There he can show them the type 
of activities desired, as well as talk about them. 
He will also spend about half of his time in 
visiting the various sectional schools to give super- 
vision to these largely untrained, teachers. 

To help the director with his supervision of 
the untrained teacher we have developed a series 
of guides for rural schools. The central volume, 
containing basic concepts for the whole program 
is called, The Rural Teacher and the Community. 
It was written by Ann Nolan Clark with transla- 
tion and adaptation to Guatemala done by Manuel 
Arce and Miguel Angel Gordillo. In addition to 
this central guide, special guides have been written 
in the field of agriculture, home life education, 
sanitation and hygiene, and school clubs. 

These guides are necessary because a curriculum 
for the rural schools must be developed. The cur- 
riculum currently used has been a modified copy of 
the urban program, instead of being based on 
activities pertinent to these rural communities; 
Le., agriculture, sanitation, hygiene, home life 
education and basic tool skills. 

We cite the development and spread of the 
“Nucleos Escolares Rurales’’ because we believe 
that they furnish one of the best illustrations of 
the potentialities of international educational co- 
operation. We have here the union of a Bolivian- 
Incaic idea, the administrative and promotional 


Leadership 


“When are we going to stop kidding ourselves that 
everything is all right because everyone is doing it, 
and because we want it, and realize that we must work 
as hard to exemplify democracy as we do to defend 
it?” asks Harold C. Crittenden, Principal, Armonk 
School, Union Free School District No. 5, Armonk, 
New York. 

“Our young people are looking for leadership and 
guidance on how to live. Fundamentally they are 
wholesome and anxious to follow the principles of 
right living. Who is giving these principles to them? 
Can teachers do as they please outside school hours, and 
expect children to practice what is preached? (If it 
is preached at all!) Human, spiritual, and moral val- 
ues must be functional if they are to mean anything.” 





ability of United States educational leadership, the 
joint financing of the United States and various 
Latin American governments, and the enthusiasm 
of groups of fine Latin American teachers. 

No one would claim that the work of the In- 
stitute is perfect, or the only answer to Inter- 
national education. We are however pioneering 
in one part of the field of international educa- 
tional cooperation. We make mistakes but we 
make very real contributions too. There is still 
much to be done. For example, none of the peo- 
ple with whom we are working here in Guatemala 
have had the opportunity for study in the United 
States. We can think of nothing that might be 
more fruitful than to provide a six months or 
years grant for study in some leading school. 

In thinking of such a possibility of opportunity 
for study, we would think of the young brilliant 
principal of the normal school, or another out- 
standing educator who has been invaluable to us as 
director of our department of rural education. 
We would think of the young professor of meth- 
ods and practice teaching, or the director of the de- 
partment of rural education of the ministry, or 
the inspector-general of rural education. 

As a Phi Delta Kappan we have been proud 
of the leadership of PDK in developing interest 
in International Education. Our experience here 
has increased our certainty of the need for this 
work. What we need now is to infuse some of 
our interest and enthusiasm into other profes- 
sional organizations and to the general public. 
This I am sure PDK can help to do. We know 
that this is necessary if this battle field for world 
peace is not to be neglected. 





Two GI's in a French School 


By EDWIN J. SWINEFORD 
Somewhere in France, March 1945* 


E HAD seen many French schools as we 
W roared by. We guessed that they were 


schools by the boys or girls in the yards who 
shouted ‘“‘Shoe-ing Gum’”’ at us. Now we had our 
chance. After twisting our Top Kick’s arm we 
were given a pass. Destination—any school. 

“Let's get with it, Mac,” Sgt. Brown needlessly 
added as we left the orderly room. 

The first “Cigarette pour papa’ that attacked 
us was recruited as our guide—fee one cigarette. 

“Ecole” the sign read. For all we knew it might 
be one of the many factories in that area—fac- 
tories that reminded one of dead giants that had 
been disemboweled. The barracks-like stone build- 
ing was surrounded by a high wall with one door 
which was closed. The cold austere appearance 
of the exterior reflected the temperature inside; 
a situation caused by the critical fuel shortage that, 
like other shortages, hit the schools first. At this 
point Marcel, as we learned to call him, fled, first 
shaking hands with us. This custom, so religiously 
adhered to in a country with a scarcity of wash 
rooms, always caught us with our hands down. 

“All these French must be bucking for PFC the 
way they shake hands,” I remarked. 

A sign, written in a foreign language, told us 
to ring the bell. The hurried shining of our shoes 
on the back of our O. D. trouser legs was inter- 
rupted by the challenge ‘‘Bonjour, Monsieur.’’ The 
guard who challenged us motioned for us to fol- 
low him to his Superior Officer for proper creden- 
tials. “Twisted Mustache’’ carefully locked the 
door behind him. We could see that there would 
be no AWOL ’s here. 

“Going ‘Over the Hill’ would be easy,”’ mused 
Sgt. Brown, “compared to getting out of this.” 

The merry laughter of children (merry to those 
who don’t have to stifle it) was missing here. “‘Col- 
lege Moderne”’ this institution of high school level 
was ambitiously named. Later we were to learn 
from Monsieur ‘On the ball’’ Moulin the frame- 
work school organization. It was something like 
this, starting at the bottom: Ecole Maternal (4-6), 


* This manuscript is made from notes recorded at this date. 
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Ecole Primaire (6-14), Lycee (10-18), College 
Classique or College Moderne (10-18), College 
Technique (16-17), finally the University. On 
entering the building we were immediately con- 
scious of the familiar smell that seems to pervade 
a school—any school—an odor of oiled floors, 
blackboards, and growing children. ‘Twisted 
Mustache,”’ his mission accomplished, left us, first 
shaking hands. 

“This place is as confusing as a Reception Cen- 
ter,”’ I volunteered. 

‘That looks like an Orderly Room,” Sgt. Brown 
observed, “Let’s find the Company Commander, 
immediately if not sooner.” 

The chatter of men and women teachers talking 
about school problems rather than mademoiselles 
was as refreshing as a hot water shave. Follow- 
ing hurried introductions to the squad of faculty 
members (we knew they were faculty members 
by their tired expressions) we were given per- 
mission to report to the Commanding Officer, Mon- 
sieur Le Director. Saturday morning inspection was 
as dull as a ‘‘C Ration” compared to this moment. 

We already felt that the “Old Man”’ was a per- 
son of respect and dignity. We were not to be 
disappointed. Dressed in a black jacket, neat black 
tie, smart trousers with a discreet stripe running 
up and down, the Headmaster reflected our con- 
ception of a European school director. His warm 
and sincere greeting was accompanied by the now 
familiar gestures of the French; gestures that we 
could interpret better than his French. We recog- 
nized the familiar stroking of the chin to indicate 
a problem, followed by the puffing out of the 
cheeks and exhaling of air to indicate no objections, 
and finally the slapping of the right arm at the 
elbow to indicate we could leave and start our 
inspection. Yes, he was delighted and honored by 
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our visit. We were given permission to visit the 
two English classes. 

“These wide stairways and halls with plenty of 
natural light would satisfy the most critical stu- 
dent of American schoolhousing,”’ I speculated. 

“It would make a good bivouac area,” Sgt. 
Brown answered. 

By the time we had reached the hall the news 
of the presence of two American soldiers had 
spread through the building. The sound of the 
bell marked the beginning of a ten minute break 
and the students filed by to their next classes. They 
looked very much like American boys and girls. 
True, their clothes lacked the flair and color so 
noticeable in American schools. Tec 5 stripes 
sewed on the sleeves of several of the more at- 
tractive girls indicated that their acquaintance with 
American soldiers had been more than casual. 

“What do you think of the French girls?” I 
remarked. 

“They are either too good or too bad,” he wist- 
fully answered, throwing off a remark which was 
pregnant with possibilities. 

Intelligent and eager faces stared at us as we 
stood aside and wondered how many of these same 
children a short time before had fled in terror 
at the approach of American bombers. The vitality 
and enthusiasm of American students was missing 
here. In its stead we felt a certain seriousness and 
sincerity of purpose (“‘sinceriousness,” one G. I. 
would have called it.) For long years of German 
domination had left its mark on the children and 
the schools. Later we were to learn how the Bosch 
terrorized and strangled the schools without physi- 
cally quartering troops in the halls or classrooms. 

“Will you gentlemen be so kind as to enter the 
classroom?”’ Then we realized that this sentence, 
spoken in perfect English, was directed at us. 
Monsieur Moulin, professor of English, introduced 
himself and ushered us toward his waiting class. 
Tall, neatly dressed in a dark suit, this good look- 
ing teacher impressed us from the very beginning. 
The many evenings we were to spend with him 
later proved that this scholarly gentleman would 
be a credit to any school anywhere. 

“Tell me,” Professeur Moulin thoughtfully 
said, “are French schools different from Amer- 
ican schools?” 

“Yes, and no,” we wisely responded. 

The classroom itself was as bare as a P. X. The 
crudely constructed desks accommodated three or 
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four students and forced them to sit up as straight 
as soldiers are supposed to. We felt that we were 
looking at a page in Cubberley’s “History of Amer- 
ican Education.’” An abbreviated blackboard cov- 
ered a part of the front wall behind the professeur’s 
desk. Otherwise there was nothing. No one actu- 
ally called “Attention” as we came in, but the 
effect was the same. 

“If they were G. I.’s I'd say they were suffering 
from ETO-Tension,” I whispered. 

The boys, all in their teens, but dressed so as 
to appear much older, remained standing at their 
desks. A signal from Monsieur Moulin put them 
at ease and they quickly and quietly took their 
seats. We were given their reader, Washington 
Irving’s “Sketch Book,” and followed it along as 
the boys, one after another, read a paragraph. That 
they were reading in a foreign language didn’t 
seem possible at first because of the smoothness 
and ease in which one after another they read the 
familiar lines of “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” 
Occasionally Professeur Moulin would ask the 
meaning of certain phrases, indulging in French 
now and then to explain certain colloquial ex- 
pressions. 

“We were going to ‘fowl up’ on one of those 
questions if this keeps up,”” Sgt. Brown murmured. 

“Oui,” I responded in my best French. 

The Army had taught us a lot about “improv- 
ing” and “simulating battle conditions” and “at- 
tacking.” There was one way out—attack. 

Professor Moulin was pleased that we would 
ask them some questions. For thirty minutes we 
interrogated this class of third year English stu- 
dents. To make our meaning clear we often would 
try different words, deciding that the longer the 
English word was the more likely they would 
know its meaning. For example, they were at a 
loss if we inquired if a subject was “hard,” but 
responded quickly if we asked if it was ‘‘difficult.” 
A thing was not “strange” but “bizarre,” “‘me- 
langed” not mixed. The boys who had secretly 
listened to the BBC during the German occupation 
or had been practicing on American and British 
soldiers were eager to recite. Sometimes they would 
unwittingly use a word that apparently had been 
introduced by the Bosch—like “capute” for 
broken. , 

The responses to our questions were sincere and 
in some cases highly illuminating. The kind of 
questions we asked probably gave them a strange 
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idea of us. We were like the G. I. who searched all 
Belgium and France for recordings of Bing Crosby. 
“Do you like school?” “What is your favorite 
subject?” ‘“What study is the hardest?” All of 
these questions fell flat and left us standing like 
a G. I. waiting for his tetanus shots. They seemed 
surprised at such questions. When we switched 
the questions to the “cinema” we found a subject 
that struck a responsive chord. Deanna Durbin 
and Shirley Temple were names that brought 
smiles and exclamations of joy from them. They 
reminded us of the Belgian cinema owner with 
tears in his eyes as he retold us of the most mo- 
mentous moment of his life; the showing of 
“Blanch Neige” (Snow White) to the crowds that 
came again and again to gasp at this movie-miracle. 

When a pupil asked a question or answered one 
he stood at his desk-bench. There was no ‘‘gold- 
bricking”’ in this class. The authority of the teacher 
was strongly felt. We even felt a little uncomfort- 
able at times, as though we were back in the Army. 
“School” consists of a student, a book, a teacher. 
The book is the one listed in the “Bulletin Na- 
tional de l’Enseignement Primaire”’ which is pub- 
lished by the Minister of Education. These AR’s 
of the French schools tell what is to be taught, at 
what time, and the method to be used. At the same 
time all over France students of the English lan- 
guage are reading such sentences as “His genial 
affability was demonstrated by the perfunctory in- 
terrogation.”’ 

“School” means mastering the subject matter 
in their book, line by line, word by word. Any- 
thing else is not “School.” An absence is called an 
“interruption.”’ Pictures on the wall and probably 
our visit is called a “distraction.” In a boy’s class 
a girl would be a “distraction.” In a girl’s class 
a boy would be a “distraction.” A pencil, a text- 
book to master, a notebook in which to write the 
“devoirs” (homework) a teacher to pull them 
through the subject matter, a Director to check the 
teacher, a Minister of Education with Inspectors 
to check the Director, that is all there is. We always 
get a “maggie’s drawers’ when we naively asked 
the question, “Do you like school?” School was 
school—it was what it was. Besides, what’s the 
difference whether you like it or not? You are in 
for your school life period plus six months. 

The ringing of the bell marked the end of the 
period. While Monsieur Moulin was smoking one 
of our cigarettes with us in the hall a young girl 
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approached and invited us to follow her to the 
other English class, a girl’s English class. As far 
as the boys in the school were concerned this class 
was strictly ‘‘Off Limits” to them. This segrega- 
tion of boys and girls, fundamental in the Euro- 
pean schools, has tremendous significance. It is 
an integral part of the school organization and 
affects noticeably the color and atmosphere of the 
school. We had seen the boy’s class. Now we could 
get an opportunity to see the girl’s class—no man’s 
land, as it were. 

“The women over here certainly rate,” Sgt. 
Brown commented. ‘“They are restricted to their 
company area and can only be reached through 
regular channels. Have you noticed how a Madam 
is respected?” 

“Yes,” I responded. “This morning I saw one 
of them pushing a load of sugar beets that six 
others had just loaded.” 

The now familiar strains of the British song, 

“It’s a Long Way to Tipperary” were heard as 
we followed our chic miss down the wide halls. 
We felt as welcome as a V Mail letter at a Re- 
inforcement Depot as we entered Room 12 and 
saw the room with teen-age girls. Surprising us 
with a “Hello” (most often we were greeted with 
“Good-by” or ““O-Kay”’ by the more linguistically 
inclined) Mlle Monohan stepped forward to greet 
us. 
‘How do you do,” she musically chirped. “You 
must excuse my class. They are so excited about 
the American soldiers.” The rising inflection of 
her voice made her statement sound more like a 
question, particularly when she said ‘‘soldiers.” 
However her kindly smile and affable mannerisms 
immediately made us feel at home. Her speech, 
like that of other English teachers we had met, 
had the same musical rhythm we had heard in 
Southhampton. The enthusiasm of this class made 
it apparent that it would be impossible to go 
through the monotonous routine of the daily les- 
son, so we started questioning them. This viola- 
tion of the regular school routine was something 
that could only be accomplished by two American 
soldiers or a daylight raid of Flying Fortresses. 
We spent a delightful forty minutes with this 
girl’s class—forty minutes in which the army didn't 
exist. 

Through the eyes of these young girls we got a 
view of America that staggered us. The reason that 
we were floored was because it probably was true. 
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Some ideas seemed fairly well accepted by all. For 
example, the idea that all Americans are million- 
aires and spend their time at school seeing movies 
in the morning and playing football in the after- 
noon. To them, being an American was next to 
being in heaven. We agreed with them, even em- 
bellishing this truism with the city and street num- 
ber. 

Mlle Monohan interested us, naturally. She 
exerted a strong influence over the class of young 
girls and made us realize the important part teach- 
ers have in the French schools. If you lifted the 
Teacher out of the French schools you would have 
very little left. There would be of course the “‘An- 
swer by endorsement,” ‘‘Immediate Action” type 
of school centralization that we saw snatch a teach- 
er from one school and thrust her into another 
fifty miles away. Certainly you would find very few 
physical properties. Books that read like Army 
Regulations and are about as interesting, and 
school plants that are built like Camp Shanks, 
N. Y., would remain. The salary of the teachers 
would hardly buy 3 or 4 shots of cogniac (g-i 
prices). However, they have something else. One 
teacher expressed it this way: “You American 
teachers have the salary, we have the respect.” 
Striding down the street with the ever-present brief 
case, smartly dressed with gloves, you can recog- 
nize the man teacher by the “Bonjour, Monsieur 
Professeur’’ that is addressed to him by those who 
meet him. It is common to see a student remove 
his hat when speaking to him. It seems that a 
teacher is a teacher, nothing else. 

“Do teachers remain in the profession?” we in- 
quired. 

“Yes, they do,” Monsieur Moulin answered. 
“Graduates of certain state institutions agree to 
remain in the profession for a period of ten years 
or pay a fine of 30,000 francs.” 

“French or Belgique?” we inquired. 

On the teacher’s desk, if you are trained to read 
everything that looks official regardless of to whom 
it is addressed, you will find correspondence from 
the Minister of Education, Federation of Layman 
Scholars, ““Teachers Mutual Aid Society,”’ “Society 
of Higher Arts,” etc. 

The teachers in France don’t seem to teach any 
more classes per day than the teachers in most 
city school systems in America. However, the 
classes don’t meet every day, giving the teacher 
ample time to “Controle” papers. This scheduled 


time for correcting the student’s work results in 
a minute inspection as to form and content of the 
ever-neat notebooks which contain the ‘“Devoirs” 
(homework). The French teachers are proud of 
their enviable position in Education on the Con- 
tinent, but seem to envy the materialistic progress 
of the American schools. 

“In America some teachers say TGFF” (Thank 
God For Friday). Do you have a similar expres- 
sion?” we asked. 

“No, but we could honestly say “TGFW” 
(Thank God for Wednesday). You see, school 
here is in session everyday except Wednesday and 
Sunday,” Professeur Moulin answered. 

Whether school is fun or interesting or whether 
the pupil likes it was something we could never 
learn. Sgt. Brown, with his seven language lin- 
guistic ability could never get an answer to this 
apparently ridiculous question. When we admitted 
that children were excused from class work to at- 
tend a program, or that class work consisted in 
taking part in this program, one teacher gave us 
the same look we saw on the face of a Belgian 
when we carelessly flicked a cigarette into the 
Meuse. Later we were to learn that a French family 
would prepare a dinner for “les Americans” that 
would exhaust meat, butter, and bread tickets for 
the next month, but would not think of permit- 
ting their children to miss one night’s homework 
to sit at the table with the honored guests. 

“These French are as serious about school as they 
are about love,” Sgt. Brown philosophically ob- 
served. 

The sound of the bell ended our visit and we 
reluctantly took off. As we walked down the hall 
we observed the classes lined up in a column of 
ducks to be marched out of the building by the 
teacher. Before we left we paid our respects to 
Monsieur Le Director. We felt stupid to ask what 
effect the German occupation had on the schools. 
The run-down condition of the schools, the bright- 
eyed under-nourished children, the lack of equip- 
ment, all these answered our questions. As we 
found outside, overt acts of inhumanity were not 
necessarily the only expressions of Nazi domina- 
tion. The Bosch were more insidious than that; 
instead the Director showed us a list of courses 
that were not taught, books that were ordered 
removed from the schools, histories that were 
burned, teachers who disappeared, students whose 
fathers never came home to help them with the 
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homework—terror and ruthlessness cloaked in a 
smart uniform with boots and clicking heels, a 
domination that showed its character by the ha- 
tred and contempt instilled in the hearts of the 
people who lived under it. 

“It will take fifty years to erase from the faces 
of these children what the Bosch have put there 
in four years,” I contemplated. 

Twisted Mustache was still on duty to escort us 
out. The closing of the door behind us brought 
us down to earth—at least down to cobblestones. 
We felt as though we had had the privilege of 
penetrating a closely guarded world, a minutely 
organized world with the people at one end and 
the Minister of Education at Paris at the other with 
the students squeezed in between. It was a world 
where Subject Matter, Discipline, Formalism, were 
dominant, the teacher adjusting him or herself to 
these immovable unchangeables, the students do- 
ing their best to conform. 

“Quite a contrast with American Schools,” I 
naively remarked to my companion, Technician 
4th Grade David D. Brown, master of seven lan- 
guages, including the French, and good judge of 
Mademoiselles. 

“Could be,’”’ he wisely observed. 

Someday, we decided, we would think over 
what we had seen. Someday when we had the time 
and the patience to think. Before the Army swal- 
lowed us up again we decided to jot down some 
of the miscellaneous things that came to our minds. 
Here they are, listed without regard to grade or 
serial number: 

1. On the whole schools are schools and teach- 
ing is teaching, regardless of the language used 
or the geographical location. 

2. We would like to be home teaching again. 

3. With our poor handwriting, untidy appear- 
ing papers, aversion to memory work and deadly 
routine, we would probably foul up in the French 
schools. 

4. The making of boy’s classes off limits to girls, 
and vice versa, is something that should be looked 
into by someone, if they haven’t already done so. 

5. French teachers seem to be “on the ball.” 
This is why: Every word written by the students, 
usually in their notebooks, is inspected by the 
teacher. The Director inspects the teacher’s cor- 
rections in these notebooks. Then the Inspector 
from the Minister of Education at Paris peruses 
the Director's findings and goes through piles of 
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the student’s notebooks, spot-checking. The next 
higher echelon probably takes care of the Inspec- 
tor’s findings. Compri? 

6. We would like to be home teaching again. 

7. American pupils would be bored to death 
in French schools. They would also master a tre- 
mendous amount of subject matter. French stu- 
dents would be helpless in an American school if 
told to take charge of a class or draw up a set of 
rules for student government. 

8. We would like to be home teaching again. 

“Do you think students at ‘College Moderne’ 
get more out of their school than do the students 
at, say Burbank Junior High?” Sgt. Brown slyly 
inquired. 

“Who knows?” was the answer. 


Use of Experts 


“Experts should always be kept on tap, but never 
be allowed on top.” It is important that our atomic 
energy program should not be considered the sole 
property and prerogative of the so-called experts, 
Sumner T. Pike of the U. S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee told teachers in New York City. Should the 
Atomic Energy Commission carry the responsibility 
for outlining curriculum changes, provide teaching 
materials for use in schools? No, he answered. “An 
executive agency of the federal government should 
not try to control a development of curriculum and 
teaching materials for the schools of the United 
States.”” “The guidance of the school system, which 
means the teaching of the coming citizens, is a matter 
for the public servants who operate the schools, not 
for those who operate the atomic energy program.” 

“We do not want, we don’t think the Congress 
wants, and I am pretty sure you don’t want any Federal 
domination of what is taught in the schools. It is 
too easy to turn information into propaganda; the 
sole power of disemination of information is an only 
too powerful weapon of the state as graphically dem- 
onstrated recently in Italy and Germany and now in 
Russia. If this responsibility should be forced on the 
Commission either directly or by default, you would 
feel the loss of one of the great strengths of this 
country, that of diversity, of experimentation, of de- 
ciding for yourself and incidentally of telling the fed- 
eral bureaucrats where to head in.” 


Supporting United Nations action in Korea, Unesco 
will sponsor an expanded program of teaching about 
the United Nations. 





Notes on Education in Canada 


By ANNA C. WILLIAMS 


ARALLELS BETWEEN the development of edu- 
P cation in Canada and in the United States are 
as striking as are the differences. The one-room 
log schoolhouses were a familiar sight on the Ca- 
nadian landscape in pioneer days, and they were 
established along the frontier about the same time 
and in the same ways as they were in the United 
States. The idea of education under the control 
and support of the State, together with the prin- 
ciple of local support by taxation, evolved through 
struggle almost simultaneously in both countries. 
By the last quarter of the nineteenth century Can- 
ada and the United States could boast free public 
school systems in nearly every province or state, 
with the exceptions of the Province of Quebec 
in Canada and of several southern states in the 
United States. 

Conversely, the separate and distinct character 
of education in Quebec, with its dual system based 
on religious belief, has no counterpart in the 
United States and in few other places the world 
over. Nor can the bi-lingual status of education 
in Quebec and elsewhere be matched with a simi- 
lar condition in the United States, perhaps to our 
disadvantage. Higher education in the United 
States contains no such dichotomy as that which 
exists in the university system of Canada. The 
English-speaking universities admit students who 
have completed either Grade 11 or Grade 12 or 
Grade 13 of the high school. The French Canadian 
universities admit from the classical colleges to 
the professional schools. Little interchange, either 
of staff or students, appears between the two kinds 
of universities. However, the University of To- 
ronto and the universities of the four western 
provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
and British Columbia have developed a relation- 
ship to the government similar to that of the state 
universities of the United States. 


TEACHER-TRAINING 


Teacher-training schools in Canada were first 
established in Ontario and New Brunswick in 
1847, They were followed within ten years by 
Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and Quebec. 
By the first of the twentieth century Manitoba, 


* Mrs. Anna C. Williams is Teacher of Lan- 
guage Arts and Social Science in the Kala- 
mazoo Central High School, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 


Saskatchewan, British Columbia, and Alberta had 
founded normal schools. Standard requirements 
for certificates have steadily increased, as is shown 
by the fact that the average number of years of 
further study spent by the elementary teacher after 
leaving public school has risen from zero to five in 
the past eighty years. The shortage of teachers in 
the western provinces in the early part of the pres- 
ent century necessitated a short training period. 
As late as 1935 a year’s training was the rule. A 
two-year normal school course has replaced the 
one-year course in at least one province, and will 
doubtless become general when the scarcity of 
teachers has been met. In the province of Alberta, 
teacher training and normal schools are under the 
Faculty of Education of the University, and the 
two-year course for primary school teachers is part 
of a four-year course leading to a degree in edu- 
cation. Every year during summer vacations, teach- 
ers attend special summer schools at the universi- 
ties for higher qualifications, professional or aca- 
demic. 

Since 1900 methods of education have under- 
gone changes concurrent with the shift in empha- 
sis from the subject matter of instruction to the 
child to be taught. Although Canada has been 
more conservative than the United States in em- 
bracing the ramifications of the child-centered cur- 
riculum, progressive thought is being given ever 
greater consideration. Most provinces now have 
legislation which accepts the physical well-being 
of the child as a responsibility of the school. The 
junior high school was introduced in British Co- 
lumbia and Manitoba. Vocational guidance is be- 
coming an integral part of the high school cur- 
riculum. The “composite high school” is growing 
in the Maritime Provinces. Alberta was the pioneer 
province to introduce the larger local administra- 
tive area. Ontario and Saskatchewan are organiz- 
ing into larger areas; the latter experimenting with 
dormitories and school buses. British Columbia 
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has undergone complete reorganization of cur- 
riculum into larger units. Special schools for 
the physically handicapped are being established 
throughout Canada, though special classes for 
gifted children have been conducted for ten or 
more years. Recently attention has been focused 
on physical education and mental hygiene.’ As in 
the United States, so in the Dominion of Canada, 
conditions are by no means uniform. 

Each Canadian province determines its own 
system of education, and each is independent of 
any control by the Dominion Government. Marked 
similarities exist between the provincial systems 
so that a convenient method of explaining the 
structure of public education in Canada is to im- 
agine a typical provincial system of education. 


A TYPICAL PROVINCIAL DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION IN CANADA 


The administration of education in each prov- 
ince is carried on by a Department of Education, 
whose personnel is somewhat as follows: 


. The Minister of Education 

. The Deputy Minister of Education 

. Chief Superintendent of schools 

. Director of curricula 

. Director of vocational training 

. Director of professional training 

. Directors of some of the following: guid- 
ance, visual education, school broadcasting, 
research, testing, auxiliary classes, corre- 
spondence. classes, art, music, home eco- 
nomics, physical and health education, etc. 

. High school inspectors. 

. Elementary school inspectors 

. Chief of the textbook branch 

. Registrar 

. Accountant 


THE FRENCH SCHOOLS 


In Quebec the Protestant and Catholic schools 
are under separate committees. The French Cath- 
olic schools of Quebec have the distinction of be- 
ing different from those of any other area in 
Canada. The French School Committee sponsors 
a six-year primary school course in which religious 
instruction plays a larger part than in the Eng- 
lish-speaking schools. Candidates for Laval or 
Montreal Universities are required to complete an 


1 Canada 1948. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, Canada. 
pp. 249-50. 
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eight-year course in the classical colleges. Lan- 
guages and philosophy form the basis of this course 
leading to a Bachelor of Arts degree. Only boys 
are enrolled in the classical colleges. Normal 
Schools and Domestic Science schools are con- 
ducted separately by Catholics and Protestants. 
Technical schools are undenominational and are 
under the newly formed Ministry of Social Wel- 
fare and of Youth, as are the Arts and Trade 
schools, School of Graphic Arts, Furniture Mak- 
ing and other special schools. Catholic inspectors 
visit Roman Catholic schools and Protestant in- 
spectors visit the schools established in the Prot- 
estant faith. Although French-speaking pupils are 
mainly Catholics, and English-speaking pupils 
Protestants, exceptions are numerous enough to 
require bilingual instruction in the school systems 
of the province. Protestant rural schools are rapid- 
ly consolidating in order to provide increased edu- 
cational advantages. Buses in open months and 
snowmobiles in winter convey pupils to these 
schools daily. 

British Columbia has the most uniform, modern 
and complete system of education of any of the 
Canadian provinces. British Columbia's system is 
outlined at length in The Structure of Public Edu- 
cation in Canada, published by the Canadian Edu- 
cation Association.? Reorganization into larger 
units is an accomplished fact in British Columbia. 
The province now has seventy-five large admin- 
istrative areas, each under a single school board. 
A standard basic plan for grants of financial as- 
sistance to school boards has been worked out to 
implement the continuing program of curriculum 
improvement, the conveyance of pupils to schools, 
and the building of new types of schools. Uniform 
textbooks are used for all pupils instead of the 
Protestant-Catholic dual system of the eastern 
provinces. Instruction is given in the English lan- 
guage instead of being bi-lingual. 


THE UNIVERSITIES 


The universities in Canada fall roughly into 
four groups.* The first group follows the Oxford 
or English tradition. In this group are King’s Col- 
lege, Halifax, the University of New Brunswick 
at Fredericton, and Trinity College, University of 
Toronto. The second group is founded on the 


2 Canadian Education; The Structure of Public Education in 
Canada. Ottawa, Canada. Vol. II. No. 4. pp. 55-76. 

* “Education,” The Encyclopedia of Canada, (Toronto, Canada: 
University Associates of Canada, Limited, 1935) Vol. II, p. 263. 
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Scottish or University of Edinburgh model. Ex- 
amples are Dalhousie University at Halifax, Mc- 
Gill University at Montreal, and Queen’s at King- 
ston, Ontario. The third group has copied the 
French system. Such are the Universities of 
Montreal and Ottawa, and Laval University at 
Quebec. Fourth and last are those Canadian uni- 
versities which approximate the American type, 
such as the Universities of Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, and British Columbia. Of the 
eighteen Canadian universities, six are under pro- 
vincial control while twelve are independent. 
Institutions which devote themselves entirely 
to adult education are the university departments 
of extension, the Worker’s Education Association, 
the Frontier College, the People’s High Schools, 
the Royal Astronomical Society of Canada, the 
Royal Canadian Institute, the Veterans’ Institute, 
and the Canadian Council on Child and Family 
Welfare. Most important of these is the Domin- 
ion-wide Frontier College, established in 1900 and 
supported by private contributions and govern- 
ment grants. Its basis is the labourer-teacher who 
works in lumber and mining camps with the men 
during the day and teaches in the evening. Univer- 
sity departments of extension provide adult edu- 
cation courses in the evenings on payment of a 
small fee, and a variety of teachers’ courses dur- 
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ing the summer. The Frontier College has been 
credited with “uniting the provinces with each 
other, and Canada with the world.’’* 

The work of the National Film Board deserves 
special mention because of its excellent and far- 
reaching program. The duties of the Board are: 
to advise on government film activities, to co-ordi- 
nate national and departmental film programs, to 
direct the distribution of government films in Can- 
ada and abroad, and to co-ordinate and develop 
information service to supplement this distribu- 
tion. Its primary duty is to present the Canadian 
scene, at home and abroad, in documentary films, 
still photographs, and related graphic materials. 
These are made available for rural circuits as well 
as urban centers and are designed to stimulate in- 
terest in Canada, its resources, its people, their 
problems, and Canada’s relationship to other 
nations. Outside Canada, films are distributed 
through the Board's offices® and through Canadian 
trade and diplomatic representatives and other 
agencies to forty countries, in six different lan- 
guages. The postwar emphasis is on educational 
and cultural films, based on domestic subjects.¢ 


* “Education,” The Enc sy of Ci Canada: 
Universi Associates of = Board, 460 West 5 Wet, II, p. 263. 
5 The adian National Filt m Boa: dison Street, 
ae on may and 620 Fifth A 
lucation, Science. Calter” “e 4-5 08 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, | Department of 
merce, 1948) p. 260. 
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For a Long and Useful Life 


“If the working life of men and women is to be 
geared to the developmental needs of people instead 


of to the demands of the economic world,”’ says Homer 
Kempfer, in Education For a Long and Useful Life, 
“it will require education in three respects: (1) teach- 
ing society to accept the productive and useful labor 
of all throughout their lives; (2) developing individ- 
ual attitudes of expecting to work as long as able; 
and (3) retraining of older workers for work in lines 
with their changing capabilities.” 

In the Foreword, Galen Jones, Director of the 
Division of Elementary and Secondary Schools, says, 
“Considering only occupational and economic prob- 
lems, persons over 50 offer the educational institu- 
tions of the country a great challenge. They especially 
need help in making vocational readjustments and in 
retraining. From other viewpoints, too—citizenship, 
leisuretime, family living, and health—this age group 
offers a challenge.” 

In 1950, there are over 11 million people 65 years 


of age or above, constituting 7.7 per cent of the total 
population of the United States. 

(Education for a Long and Useful Life, Bulletin 
1950 No. 6, Office of Education. ) 


The old and mature will constitute one-third of 
the nation’s population in 1960, says Ewan Clague, 
commissioner of labor statistics of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. In 1940, only 43.4 per cent of men 
65 years and older were reported in the labor force. 
The age group between 45 and 64 constitutes an em- 
ployment problem. The economic and industrial sys- 
tem is not well-geared to take declining years into 
account in employment. “In the right jobs, most men 
and women moving into maturity and old age can 
continue working and earning their own livings far 
into their sixties and seventies . . . Supporting a 
man and his family on a minimum basis for a period 
of one or two years while the man is learning a new 
occupation to make possible continued employment 
for another 20 years is certainly a better social in- 
vestment than pensioning the worker or carrying him 
on public assistance.” 





Correspondence Education 1n Canada 


By GEOFFREY JOHN BUCK 


DUCATION BY correspondence is as old as the 
E art of writing and has long been instrumental 
in spreading ideas throughout the civilized world. 
Organized correspondence education dates from 
the external systems of education developed in 
British and European colleges and universities dur- 
ing the latter part of the nineteenth century. On 
this continent credit for the utilization of this edu- 
cational instrument in a definite and permanent 
manner is given to William Rainey Harper who, 
as President of the University of Chicago, became 
the father of home study departments throughout 
the colleges and universities of the United States. 
The idea was soon adopted by Canadian institu- 
tions of higher learning, but it was not until about 
1920 that Provincial Departments of Education 
set up systems of correspondence instruction for 
elementary and secondary schools. State operated 
correspondence schools are now found through- 
out the British Commonwealth, United States of 
America, and the Scandinavian countries. The sys- 
tem has grown rapidly during the last twenty 
years. In 1938 the First International Conference 
on Correspondence Instruction was held at Vic- 
toria, and was attended by eighty-eight delegates. 

The increased demand for correspondence edu- 
cational services is largely due to: 

1. Widespread growth of interest in education 
in democratic countries. 

2. Desire for individual personal advancement. 

3. It is attractive to those who cannot attend 
high schools, trade schools or colleges. 

4. It is supplementary to the regularly required 
educational credits and permits enrichment of cur- 
ricular offerings. 

5. Gives opportunity for leisure time study. 

6. Assists in overcoming educational deficien- 
cies, for many students register for correspondence 
courses because “they desire to learn something 
which escaped them during their attendance in 
secondary schools.” 

7. Make and have made a contribution to the 
morale and military efficiency of the armed serv- 
ices. 

Democratically, correspondence or home study 
represents and is in part a result of the deep- 


* Geoffrey John Buck is Principal, Corres pond- 
ence School, Department of Education, Re- 
gina, Saskatchewan, Canada. He is a mem- 
ber of Phi Delta Kappa. 


seated belief in the opportunity for self-develop- 
ment and is therefore stimulated by the demo- 
cratic philosophy. It is a part of the competitive 
struggle for status and of the constant struggle 
made by the individual for social and economic 
progress. 

The term “‘correspondence courses’’ is mislead- 
ing in so far as it implies a set of textual matter 
and lessons, with nothing more. A genuine corre- 
spondence method requires a continuous process 
of exchange between the students and instructors. 
The exchange is based in part on a set of direc- 
tions, texts, lists of books and references with in- 
structions as to the use of the material, and correc- 
tions, exercises, comments and instructions given 
by correspondence school teachers. There are also 
flexible files of supplementary material from which 
correspondence teachers supply study aids in ac- 
cordance with the needs of the pupils. Conse- 
quently considerable caution is needed in general- 
izing about the value or quality of correspondence 
courses on the whole. 

Correspondence teaching is a supplementary 
method rather than a closed school system, and 
is a flexible type of individualized instruction 
rather than a so-called substitute for classroom 
teaching. In this respect it does superior work to 
ordinary classroom procedures. In other words, in- 
dividual instruction is given to every bona fide 
correspondence school pupil. 

Careful analytical studies of the quality of aca- 
demic correspondence study made by Bittner, Mal- 
lory, Patterson, Sorenson, Thompson and others, 
have established the following facts: 

1. Students who complete correspondence study 
receive higher grades from instructors than are 
given by the latter to their resident classroom stu- 
dents in the same or similar courses. 

2. The total record of grades of students who 
receive high school diplomas and degrees for work 
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done in residence as well as in correspondence 
schools averages higher than that of students who 
do all their work in residence. 

3. Intelligence score tabulations indicate that 
students who complete correspondence courses 
average somewhat higher scores than students at- 
tending school. 

Correspondence study tends to be selective and 
the problem of correspondence credits is not a 
threat to academic standards but serves effectively 
in enabling excellent students to complete their 
required work. The system is a creditable achieve- 
ment of progressive educational administration. 

The educational objectives of our Provincial 
Government Correspondence Schools are based 
on standards which are the result of sound prac- 
tice and mature educational thinking. We believe 
that these standards are largely attained. Our stu- 
dents are familiarized with the approved curricu- 
lar content and gradually come to appreciate sound 
learning and good scholarship; they learn how to 
study and how to acquire an education by self- 
effort, thus appreciating the real value of achieve- 
ment and developing correct attitudes towards life 
and our social scheme of things—in other words, 
to assist them to acquire that which cannot be 
taught—a satisfactory philosophy of life and an 
active faith in Christian democracy. 

The following paragraphs from provincial re- 
ports “On the status of provincial government 
correspondence education in Canada” to the Ca- 
nadian Education Association in 1949, suggest 
the extent of the current contribution of the cor- 
respondence schools in Canada. 

Alberta: The high school enrolment remains 
steady. For some years it has been very close to 
3,500 students. The normal enrolment for our 
school may be estimated to be as follows: Grades 
1-6, 600; Grades 7-9, 900; Grades 10-12, 3,500. 

British Columbia: Correspondence instruction 
in British Columbia was undertaken by the pro- 
vincial department of education to solve the prob- 
lem of the education of children living out of reach 
of schools—the children of ranchers, loggers, trap- 
pers, and lighthouse keepers. Since 1919 many 
thousands of children who have never seen the 
inside of a classroom have been promoted to high 
school by the elementary correspondence school. 
In 1929 when the work of the elementary corre- 
spondence school was no longer in the experi- 
mental stage, the department of education initi- 
ated correspondence courses in high-school sub- 
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jects, thereby making it possible for every resi- 
dent of the province to obtain a complete high- 
school education including preparation for Uni- 
versity. A few years later, courses in Senior Ma- 
triculation or first-year University subjects were 
offered. At about the same time, courses in tech- 
nical-vocational subjects were offered, in an ef- 
fort to provide the training in theory required by 
apprentices in machine shop and in the building 
trades, and to provide the equivalent of night 
school classes for adults unable to attend night 
classes. The high school correspondence branch 
of the department of education has so improved 
its courses and increased their number, that in 
19 years the enrolment has grown from 597 stu- 
dents to almost 6,000 at the present time. Over 
50 per cent of our students are adults. 

The British Columbia Elementary Correspond- 
ence School was organized in 1919 with 122 pu- 
pils enrolled that year. In the last few years the 
enrolment has been in the neighborhood of 1,500 
pupils. Courses are provided for Grades I to VIII 
in the subjects prescribed in the Programme of 
Studies for the Elementary Schools of British 
Columbia. 

Manitoba: The services provided through the 
Technical Branch have been extended until now 
adults and high school students have a selection 
of more than 175 short-unit courses from which 
to choose. 

For the school year ending June 30, 1947, the 
enrolment for vocational correspondence courses 
was 553 and for regular elementary and high- 
school courses, 2,545. 

Correspondence courses are offered in all the 
subjects prescribed in the curriculum for Grades 
I to VIII inclusive and in all the core subjects 
and most of the electives in Grades IX, X, and XII. 
As very few students live at a great distance from 
a high school, they are expected to take at least 
Grade XI in attendance at such a school. There- 
fore, courses are offered only in the elective sub- 
jects of this grade. 

The enrolment in Grades I to VII for the year 
ending June, 1947, was 453, of whom 238 lived 
between three and one-half miles and ten miles 
from any school, 79 lived over ten miles from 
school, 110 were physically handicapped, 15 were 
young people over school age, and 11 were adults. 

Approximately 900 Grade IX and 400 Grade X 
students are enrolled annually for the full year’s 
work of their respective grades. Over 400 pupils 
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receiving classroom instruction in elementary and 
secondary schools in the other subjects of their 
courses enroll for correspondence instruction in 
foreign languages and other electives not taught 
in their schools. Practically all those enrolled in 
Grades IX, X, and XI are pupils of normal high 
school age. The average enrolment in Grade XII 
is 250; more than half of these are adults. 

A secondary function of the Correspondence 
Branch is to provide courses for permit and in- 
experienced teachers in rural areas. Over 7,000 
courses, each course covering the full year’s work 
of a grade, are supplied annually to such teachers 
to assist them in preparing their daily lesson plans. 

Newfoundland: At present only a few children 
of lighthouse keepers, physically handicapped chil- 
dren, and an occasional adult are enrolled. 

New Brunswick: The New Brunswick Corre- 
spondence School got under way in the fall of 
1939. Since that time some 3,300 students have 
made use of its services. In addition, many teachers 
have used various courses to assist them in their 
daily teaching. Our yearly activity is approximately 
400—that is, some four hundred students send in 
work for correction during the year. The largest 
enrolment is in Grade IX. The majority of our 
students are of school age. A few are adults and 
many are teachers. 

Nova Scotia: The list of courses offered by the 
Branch has been changed during the years but 
in the main it has included those courses calcu- 
lated best to serve the vocational needs of the 
Province in those subjects and at the level for 
which correspondence study is reasonably ade- 
quate. Most students are “‘in service,’” studying in 
their spare time. 

Public school courses based upon the curriculum 
of the Nova Scotia Department of Education have 
been added. Besides serving ‘‘in service” students, 
school courses are made available on a free basis 
to children who are unable to attend school. 

Currently there are about 1,200 “fee” students 
and about 300 school children on the free basis 
being served by the Branch. 

Ontario: The attendance at the end of May, 
1940, was 2,460. At first the age limit was 6 to 
21 years but recently adults have been admitted. 
All books and other supplies are provided free 
except to adults, and others who are working for 
wages. Children of former residents of Ontario 
now living in foreign countries are eligible for 
enrolment. Inmates of reform institutions are en- 
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rolled when the occasion warrants. In no cases are 
pupils in Ontario enrolled unless the inspector's 
recommendation is received. 

Pupils attending a school are not eligible to 
receive lessons, except in case of Grade IX and 
Grade X pupils whose teachers are not qualified, 
These may receive our assignments from their 
teacher but the completed work is not returned to 
the correspondence courses for correction, nor are 
the pupils’ names counted on our rolls. One hun- 
dred and twenty sets of Grade IX and Grade X 
were sent out during the year. The sets have not 
been sold. 

The courses correspond with those given in the 
academic schools of the province. No technical 
nor commercial courses are given other than the 
Business Practice and Record Keeping of Grade X. 
It is anticipated that Grades XI and XII will be 
given soon, but no definite date has been set. 

Prince Edward Island: Lesson outlines on the 
regular academic school subjects were prepared 
for Grades I to VII, inclusive. For the school year 
1945-46 the courses were extended to include 
Grades VIII, [IX and X. No courses have been 
prepared in vocational correspondence study. 

Yearly enrolment: 1944-45—141 pupils 
1945-46—208 pupils 
1946-47—301 pupils 
1947-48—156 pupils 
1948-49—133 pupils 

Saskatchewan: The enrolment for the academic 
year 1948-49 was 9,370, and of these 1,008 were 
public school pupils and 2,280 were high school 
students receiving full instruction from this 
School in one or more high school subjects. The 
remainder, 6,083, used the correspondence school 
courses (lesson helps) for local study and refer- 
ence purposes. Since 1940 there has been a steady 
increase in the enrolment of high school students 
receiving full instruction. The normal public 
school enrolment has been fairly constant—about 
1,000 for each academic year since 1934, with one- 
half of these receiving full instruction. 

The pupils sit for the same official Departments 
examinations as the day school pupils in the prov- 
ince. The Grade XI and XII answer papers to 
such examinations are checked by official examin- 
ing boards set up each year by the Department. 
The examination results of correspondence school 
pupils compare very favourably with those at- 
tained by pupils regularly in attendance at our high 
schools. 















S A NATION, we are engaged today in export- 
A ing democracy and freedom as a way of life. 
The success of this venture is dependent upon 
the extent to which the people of this nation are 
imbued with the values, the faith and the convic- 
tions which form the foundation of a democratic 
society. There is no organized agency which has 
a greater responsibility for building such attitudes 
than the public schools. 

Hence, whenever educators gather to consider 
the problems of public education, they are not 
dealing with trivial matters. Every incident which 
poses a threat to the proper functioning of the 
schools is a threat also to the proper functioning 
of democracy. It is a serious matter indeed when 
a substantial segment of the American public turns 
upon the public schools and accuses them of being 
responsible for practically every sin of modern man. 


SNIPING AT THE SCHOOLS 


There can be little doubt that modern educa- 
tion is under fire. 

The criticisms of public education have reached 
a crescendo in recent months. These criticisms say, 
in effect, that educators are attempting to coerce 
the public into paying more and more money for 
the support of a type of school which does little 
more than turn out ill-mannered, undisciplined and 
uninformed brats. In fact, there are many com- 
munities in which educators have learned that the 
only way to keep peace is to retrench, to back up 
twenty years or more, and forget what research has 
taught us about the nature of child growth and 
the way in which children learn. They have had 
to close their eyes to the social responsibilities of 
the school and concentrate on stuffing the heads 
of children with those facts which parents think 
they ought to know. 

Where educators have done this, and it has been 
done in many communities, then certain newspa- 
pers, taxpayers, and school patrons shout with glee 
that at last the schools are returning to sanity— 
they have gone back to the good old fundamentals 
which schools were established to teach. These 
fundamentals have assumed the sanctity of a re- 
ligion in the eyes of school critics. 


The Attack on Modern Education 


By LOUIS KAPLAN 
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In some states, polls of public opinion have 
been taken. These polls document the conclu- 
sion that a large segment of the public is unhappy 
with what modern schools are doing. In Oregon, 
one of the newspapers conducted a survey in 
which 1100 replies were received from parents 
with regard to the question, ‘Are you satisfied with 
the instruction of children being received in the 
schools of Oregon?” Twenty-six per cent of the 
respondents replied that they were “entirely satis- 
fied.’” The rest were only fairly well satisfied, dis- 
satisfied or undecided. 

This poll and others like it indicate that many 
parents would like to see improvements in the 
public schools. The direction which parents would 
like to see these improvements take was revealed 
in a Poll conducted by the National Opinion Cen- 
ter of the University of Denver. The conclusion 
reached in this survey was that, ‘A return to tra- 
ditional subjects and methods would be more pop- 
ular than more modern and progressive educa- 
tion.”* Thus the N. E. A. Research Division re- 
cently issued a request for evidence that modern 
schools are teaching the three R’s as effectively as 
traditional schools did. 


WHAT Do THE Critics WANT? 


A large segment of the public feels schools have 
gone too far toward modernism. What would they 
have the school do? 

Through analyzing those issues which have pre- 
cipitated major conflicts in public school systems, 
and through study of polls, surveys and letters to 
the newspapers, it appears quite evident that these 
critics would like to see schools reorganized so that 
children are firmly controlled, thoroughly ground- 
ed in the fundamentals of reading, writing and 
arithmetic, crammed with an assortment of facts, 
particularly those which parents had to learn when 





1Cited in Theodore Brameld, Ends and Means in Education, 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950, p. 38. 
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they went to school, and closely checked so that 
parents may know how well children are learning 
the things which they should be learning. If, after 
these important matters are provided for, there is 
some time left in the school day, then parents 
would not object to having their children do a 
little work in art or music, put on a play, engage 
in student government, or otherwise enjoy them- 
selves. 

This is the essence of what the critics of mod- 
ern education would like the schools to do. Their 
platform is based upon two major assumptions. 
One is that in the good old days, before the “radical 
fringe’’ gained control over education, the schools 
did a really effective job of equipping children with 
the basic skills, knowledge, habits and attitudes re- 
quired of a citizen in a democratic society. The 
second assumption is that modern education is 
soft, it pampers the children and teaches them next 
to nothing. 


ANXIETY AND CONFLICT HAMPER SCHOOLS 


Every teacher and administrator knows that 
these criticisms cannot be taken lightly. The exist- 
ing antipathy between the schools and the com- 


munity is causing anxiety in the home and in the 
classroom; anxiety which is experienced by teach- 
ers, parents and children. We all know that good 
schools cannot flourish in an atmosphere of anxie- 
ty, criticism and dissension. We know also that 
children are educated by their total environment 
and not by the schools alone. When there is dis- 
harmony between school and community, children 
cannot receive a good education. 

Let us examine some of the facts which might 
help us to evaluate the two basic assumptions upon 
which the critics of modern education base their 
accusations. The first assumption is that in the good 
old days the schools were really doing a good job 
of preparing the youth to live in a democratic so- 
ciety. Is it actually true that the schools of an earlier 
generation accomplished all the things which 
modern schools are claimed to be neglecting? 


MODERN SCHOOLS COMPARE WELL 


When the critics are asked for proof to support 
this assumption, their evidence generally consists 
of pointing to themselves and to others of their 
generation, with the proud assertion: ‘Well, look 
at us. We went to an old fashioned school and we 
turned out pretty well!’’ 
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But as we look through the pages of educational 
history, we find little reason for surrounding the 
traditional school with a nostalgic halo of per- 
fection. The good old days had their critics too. 
For instance, when the Grammar School Com- 
mittee of Boston took stock of their schools in 
1845, this was what they had to say about the 
schools of the day: 

“They (tests administered) show beyond all 
doubt that a large proportion of the scholars in 
our first classes, boys and girls of fourteen and 
fifteen years of age, when called upon to write 
simple sentences, to express their thoughts on 
common subjects, without the aid of a dictionary 
or a master, cannot write, without such errors in 
grammar, in spelling, and in punctuation, as we 
should blush to see in a letter from a son or daugh- 
ter of their age. And most of these children are 
about finishing their school career as they are go- 
ing out into life; . . . the larger part never to re- 
ceive any supplementary education; and how, we 
ask, are they, by and by, to write a letter that they 
would not be ashamed to exhibit? . . . 

“Upon the whole, the Committee have, reluc- 
tantly, come to the conclusion that the Grammar 
Schools of Boston have not the excellence and use- 
fulness that they should possess.’’ 

The above conclusions were based upon results 
obtained from a common test given to 530 selected 
and superior pupils in the eighth grade. Obviously 
there was something seriously wrong with the 
schools of 1845, which, as you remember, had one 
avowed purpose—that of making children literate 
so that they might have an equal opportunity for 
success in the expanding economy of that day. 

Not only did the Grammar School Committee 
of Boston admit that schools were failing in this 
purpose, but every now and then someone drags 
out an old test which was used in those days and 
administers it to the modern generation, and in- 
variably, children of the earlier schools are put to 
shame. For instance, in Wellesley, Massachusetts 
Junior High School, students in 1946 took an 
arithmetic test that was given originally to stu- 
dents in Springfield, Massachusetts in 1846. The 
results showed that Wellesley students in 1946 
scored 68 per cent on this test while Springfield 
students of 1846, who usually spent two and one 


2“‘Reports of the Annual Visiting Committee of the Public 
Schools of the City of Boston,” City Document No. 26, Boston 
1845. Cited in Otis W. Caldwell and Stuart A. Courtis, Then and 
Now in Education, 1845-1923. Yonkers, New York: World 
Co., 1924 pp. 162 ff. 
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half hours per day on the study of arithmetic, 
scored 29.4 per cent.’ 

Now let us move from these early good old days 
to the days when grandfather was a boy. Did the 
schools of 1898 or 1900 please the public? In 
1898, John Dewey, whose reputation for astute 
observation is unassailable, had this to say about 
the education of children: 

“The book is a reading lesson. (The child) 
learns to read not for the sake of what he reads, 
but for the mere sake of reading. . . . His mind is 
fixed upon the mere recognition and utterance of 
the forms. The utter triviality of the contents of 
our school primers and first readers are . . . hardly 
worthy of respect from any intelligent child of 
six years.’* 

To complete this picture of schools in the good 
old days, the survey made by Caldwell and Cour- 
tis’ in 1919 is worthy of note. These investigators 
selected appropriate items from the tests admin- 
istered by the Boston Grammar School Commit- 
tee in 1845 and prepared a standard test which 
was given to 12,000 eighth grade pupils over the 
nation. In summarizing the results, the following 
conclusions were reached: 

(a) “On the whole, therefore, the 1919 chil- 
dren must be judged to be more intelligent, more 
able to think and to apply knowledge than the 
1845 children, but to have less control over ab- 
stract skills and concepts.” (p. 87) 

(b) “The efficiency of present instruction 
(1919) is even at its best, although higher than 
in 1845, still far from satisfactory.” (p. 85) 

(c) “It is evident that the pupils of today are 
much like those of 1845. Their errors and their 
successes are of the same general nature.” (p. 97) 

In view of these facts it is hard to believe that 
parents really want their children educated in 
schools such as existed in the good old days. It is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that parents who 
cty for a return to traditional education just don’t 
know what they are asking for. 


ARE MODERN SCHOOLS ANY BETTER? 


The question then arises, are modern schools 
any better? Since 1930 research has been accumu- 
lating, which, if known and understood by the 
layman, would allay his fears and invalidate much 


*Cited by Lois Snell in “Number Notes,” issued by Webster 
Publishing Company, December, 1946. 

*John Dewey, “The Primary Education Fetish” in Education 
Today, G. P. Futnom and Sons, New York, 1940, p. 27. 

* Caldwell and Courtis, Opus Cit. 
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of the blind criticism which has been directed 
against the modern school. 

Unfortunately, most of this research is buried 
in technical and professional journals which are 
not available to the layman, and often not read 
by educators. There are whole series of carefully 
controlled experiments wherein the accomplish- 
ments of children in modern or activity programs 
of education were compared with the accomplish- 
ments of children who were being taught by tra- 
ditional methods. Here are some of the findings 
of these experiments :* 

Based upon data derived from carefully matched 
groups of children studied in Houston, Texas, 
Roslyn, Long Island, Los Angeles, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee and New York City, all investigators con- 
cluded that the newer schools with their newer 
methods achieved results in the basic skills which 
were as good as or superior to those achieved in the 
older type schools. It was further found that on 
the basis of Stanford Achievement Tests, the 
knowledge of literature, history, civics and geog- 
raphy exhibited by pupils in modern schools simi- 
larly equalled or exceeded that of children of like 
ability in traditional schools. And remember, 
these results were obtained despite the fact that 
in the modern school the basic skills are not 
thought of as merely reading, writing and arith- 
metic, but are extended to include study skills, 
library skills, skills in creative thinking, expres- 
sional skills, skills in personal and social relations 
and many others for which no time was allotted in 
the traditional schools. 

To fully understand what the modern schools 
are accomplishing, it might be well to examine 
in a little more detail the most extensive of these 
studies, those conducted in New York City. 

In 1935, a six year program of experimentation 
was started in the public schools of New York 
City. There were over 70 schools involved. Ac- 
complishments of children in activity schools or 
classrooms were compared with the accomplish- 
ments of matched groups of children who were 
being taught under a traditional program. To eval- 
uate the outcomes, the New York State Depart- 
ment of Education called in impartial consultants 


* Compiled from the following sources: 

“Language Arts and Fine Arts,” Review of Educational Re- 
search, Vol. 19, No. 2, April, 1949. 

J. Wayne Wrightstone, “Evaluation of the Experiment with the 
Activity Program in the New York City Elementary Schools,” 
Journ. of Educ. Research 38:252-257, December, 1944, 

Paul Leonard and Alvin C. Eurich, An Evaluation of Modern 
Education, New York: D. Appleton Century, 1942. 
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not connected with the school system. As a result 
of their studies, these consultants found, among 
other things, that: 

1. Children in activity schools equalled those 
in traditional schools in reading, spelling and lan- 
guage usage skills. In arithmetic, activity school 
children scored slightly lower. 

2. The activity schools were found to be doing 
a more effective job of developing the qualities 
of leadership, self-initiated activity and coopera- 
tional activity. 

3. Children of activity schools were slightly 
superior in ability to think critically, in their civic 
beliefs and in personal adaptability. 

4. Children of activity schools found school 
more interesting, liked school better and carried 
its influence over into the home more effectively 
than children of traditional schools. 

5. There was no evidence to indicate that chil- 
dren in either type of school differed in their re- 
spect for authority in the home. 

These are the facts in the matter and they speak 
for themselves in reply to those who are con- 
demning the modern schools. 


NEXT STEPS IN SCHOOL-COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS 


If the criticisms of modern education are not 
justified, how can we combat the campaign against 
the public schools? For years educators have been 
carrying on public relations programs. Children 
have presented plays, there have been school carni- 
vals and room teas, mother’s days and father’s 
nights have been scheduled, printed matter circu- 
lated—almost everything has been tried in an 
effort to acquaint the parents with what schools 
are doing. And despite all of this activity, par- 
ents are still unconvinced. What are we doing 
wrong? 

It is a mistake to assume that an informed pub- 
lic is a supporting public. We have been operat- 
ing on the principle that if parents know what is 
going on in the schools, they will support the 
school program. This is quite obviously a false 
assumption. Mere information about a program 
conceived by others is not what parents want. The 
interest of parents is very well stated in the fol- 
lowing excerpt from a booklet issued by the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers: 

“What shall be taught and how it shall be 
taught are the two foremost questions in today’s 
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educational policy-making. It is not the function 
of either the school or the home to settle these 
questions alone. They should be settled coopera- 
tively by the two groups in the interest of a com- 
mon objective.’’? 

This statement makes it perfectly clear that par- 
ents are not content with raising money for school 
projects or equipping the cafeteria. They want a 
voice in the real business of the school—what chil- 
dren are learning and why. 

Rather than look upon this interest as an at- 
tempt by parents to interfere with the operation 
of the school, educators should seize upon this 
interest as a means through which the success of 
the school can be made a matter of personal con- 
cern for parents and teachers. 

Parents, on the other hand, have an obligation 
to approach the study of education with seriousness 
of purpose, with an open mind, and with due con- 
sideration for the professional status and leader- 
ship of the teacher. 

Both parents and educators can do more toward 
creating a stronger link between the community 
and the schools. This is not a job which can be 
left to administrators or to a few officers or a com- 
mittee of the P.T.A. Good home-school relation- 
ships must be a grass roots movement. We shall 
always need publicity and means for disseminating 
information about the schools. But the foundation 
of public relations must be laid by teachers and 
parents who are bound together by a common in- 
terest in children and who have a personal stake 
in the success of the schools. 

If we really believe that our schools are schools 
of the people, then let’s get the people into the 
school and stop trying to sell them what they think 
is a shoddy product. Educators should have noth- 
ing to hide from parents and should have nothing 
to fear from them. It is not an easy matter to in- 
clude parents in the professional functions of a 
school, but we have tried all other avenues of pub- 
lic relations and have nothing to lose by trying the 
one avenue which, though difficult, holds great 
promise for re-creating the spirit which should 
exist between a community and its schools. 





t National Congress of Parents and Teachers, Guiding Principles 
for Parent-Teacher Associations, Chicago, 1948, p. 12. 





From the request of Burma, Bolivia, and India, 
Unesco is preparing to send missions to study their 
educational problems. 





Parable of the Flies—and Spelling 


By RALPH DORNFELD OWEN 


MAN with a flare for scientific method once 
A inherited a substantial home. His father had 
enjoined him not to change everything. So he 
modernized it to a degree by putting in a central 
heating plant and screening doors and windows. 
When August came, he and his family were 
almost devoured by flies. Here was a problem for 
his scientific appetite. He offered a new bicycle 
to the child who could devise the best method of 
mastering the flies. His three boys competed. He 
asked three experts to rate the methods and award 
the prizes. 
METHOD A 


The boy closed the door of the room and, dis- 
regarding a set of rules he had once memorized, 
pursued the flies with a swatter, without any con- 
sideration for size or degree of familiarity. 


The experts agreed that ‘‘a very important de- 
terminer of the size of the kill is the child’s interest 
and desire to kill.” But they rated this method 
low, because the experimenter had not provided 
a control group. 

METHOD B 


The boy installed a fly-trap disguised as a sirup 
pitcher. He kept a chart showing the amount of 
time each day required to fill the trap. At the end 
of each period he took the trap outside and released 
the captives. 


The experts were unable to agree on the merits 
of this method because “studies are too numerous 
and (expert) opinions differ too much on the im- 
portance of time allotments.” 


METHOD C 


The boy first rehearsed the rules he had learned. 
Then he made a random sampling of the flies and 
classified them into very hard, hard, medium, easy, 
and very easy. He discovered that while most flies 
buzz, the hard ones do not, and so he designated 
the latter as “unphonetic.” 


The experts were unanimous in rating this meth- 
od first, because while the number of flies actually 
killed was small, the method had a broad scientific 
basis. 


* Ralph Dornfeld Owen is Professor of Edu- 
cation, Graduate Division, Teachers. College, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


After the experts had departed and the winner 
was riding his new bicycle, the fly problem again 
became acute. Boy A in snooping around dis- 
covered that there was an open transom over the 
kitchen door, and that it had no screen. He re- 
ported his findings to the family council. His 
father frowned and said: “I promised my father 
that I would not change everything about this 
house. I have too much respect for my forefathers 
to close up that transom or put a screen in it. 
Moreover, if I did commit such an act of filial 
impiety, you boys would lose your chance to apply 
your scientific methods.” 

Children trying to eliminate “errors” in spelling 
are situated like the three boys who tried to elim- 
inate the flies. 

The transom is the pseudo-historical illogical 
“correct’’ spelling imposed upon us by Eighteenth 
Century English purists and kept in place by print- 
ers and publishers. 

Let’s close the transom by demanding the adop- 
tion of a consistent, logical system of spelling. 

Consider the savings in money made possible by 
improved spelling! Months of time saved for each 
child would add up to years of teachers’ salaries 
saved. It is as sensible as making straight the high- 
way! 

Don't try to teach children to form conflicting 
habits! Don’t devise elaborate methods for at- 
tacking secondary causes of spelling irregularities! 
Attack the basic cause! 

Spelling should represent the pronunciation, 
not the derivation, of a word. 

The Simpler Spelling Society of Great Britain 
and the Simpler Spelling Association of America, 
utilizing the work done by eminent linguists and 
phoneticians during the past seventy-five years, 
have a consistent system of English spelling to 
offer. You are invited to inquire about World En- 
glish Spelling from the Simpler Spelling Asso- 
ciation, Lake Placid Club, New York. 
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RADUATE students seem confused and dis- 
tressed by the gap between academic and 
applied psychology. This feeling is probably most 
intense as regards the conventional fields and clini- 
cal psychology. They ask over and over such ques- 
tions as: ““Why need there be a difference?”’ Yet, 
in almost any discussion these same students line 
up on one side or the other of most questions. 
Moreover, there seems to be a consistency in the 
side they choose. This is no accident. 

Perhaps an examination of the history of some 
ideas would clarify the air. 

Often psychologists seem unaware that they are 
dividing on an old and respectable question. One 
group of persons has chosen to believe that there 
exists a “real’’ world of physical objects. This 
world is supposed to be objective and independent 
of the process of knowing and the observer. In 
other words, it would be possible to remove all 
observers and have the actual world left. Students 
of physical science generally hold this view and 
look for order in the world itself. Such persons 
hold that the subjective world of ideas is unreal. 
An equally respectable group has held that reality 
exists in ideas, and order is to be found in the mind 
of the observer; since in truth, he has imposed 
order on the world. 

The terms of objective and subjective are prob- 
ably not the best of terms. As used above their 
meaning is probably clear but they are terms that 
have become emotionally loaded. 

To put the same question in another way—can 
pure thought grasp reality? The nominalists (be- 
lievers in a physical world) would answer “no” 
and the idealists (believers in a world of ideas) 
would answer “yes.” Clinicians tend to look in 
man’s mind for truth rather than to the environ- 
ment. The problem of whether the individual or 
the group should be studied is another part of the 
same question. 

It is always dangerous to attempt to explain all 
behavior in terms of a single principle, as witness: 
Freund, Watson and Adler, and many others. 
Psychologists probably do agree more than they 
disagree but this does not mask the fact that there 
seems to be something irreconcilable about their 


Problem in Psychology 


By STANLEY C. SKIFF 
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positions. Hull has pointed out in “Principles of 
Behavior’’ that the molar-molecular argument is 
really without basis. A phase of the same argument 
as it applies to Freudian psychology has been dealt 
with by Muller in ‘Science and Criticism,’’ as a 
battle without cause. Most other popular dividing 
principles evaporate upon examination. 

The problem that we are dealing with is one 
far older than psychology. We all seem to be 
philosophers first and psychologists second. The 
kind of philosophers we are determines the kind 
of psychologists we are. 

Everyone seems to agree generally upon the facts 
in psychology. It is the explanation that differs. 

What is real? From the time of the Greeks on 
men have been asking this question and then di- 
viding themselves into two groups on the basis of 
the answers. From time to time the argument has 
come to the front under different disguises. The 
same old ghost that has supposedly been laid rises 
again with a new face. 

Behaviorists, following the physiologists, have 
attempted to explain behavior in a mechanical 
way on the basis that behavioral datum is the fact. 
Freudians have preferred to start with the mental 
datum and use a more rationalistic method. One 
group of workers seems to have started with raw 
facts and worked toward concepts. The other group 
has largely reversed this process. The Behaviorists 
have attempted to reduce consciousness to their 
physical world by equating them with body move- 
ments. Either group may find much polemic writ- 
ing to quote in justification of its position. 

The type of therapy to be used is referred to the 
touchstone, ‘“What is reality.’’ The academic group 
talks about normative behavior as the observable 
behavior of the mass. Most Freudians seem to be 
talking about normalcy as an adjustment of men- 
talistic forces such as the: Ego, Id, etc. 

Clinicians seem generally to distrust knowledge 


(Continued on Page 232) 








Methods Are Important 


By CARMON M. GRAHAM 


HREE phases of teacher education, as expressed 
Tin the common vernacular, are the subject mat- 
ter to be learned, the science related to the under- 
standing of children, and the art involved in appli- 
cation. The teacher is concerned with subject mat- 
ter for personal enrichments and that it may be 
passed on to others. Knowledge of the science in 
teaching is basic for the art. The science and art 
of teaching combined make up what is usually 
referred to as professional education. 

Method stands out as paramount in the prepara- 
tion of any profession. ‘Science and method are 
the bifocal lenses through which the universe may 
be seen without distortion,” says Samuel Chuger- 
man commenting upon the teachings of Lester F. 
Ward. “Both Aristotle and Comte expressed the 
paradox that method is ultimately more important 
than material or doctrine.”? The steering of a frac- 
tion of a degree from the true heading caused many 
bombers to miss the target by miles. Faulty method 
or the lack of method brings the slip of the sur- 
geon’s knife and death to the patient. 

In spite of the importance placed upon method 
in other professions, many teacher training institu- 
tions do not now fully accept its value. Many edu- 
cators, themselves loud to proclaim the doctrine, 
we learn by doing, are only passively interested in 
the work done by the laboratory schools where 
the art in teaching is exemplified. Many such lab- 
oratory schools are grudgingly maintained only as 
something which must be tolerated in the program 
of teacher education. Traditional courses in method 
are disappearing. Why? 

The trend for teachers’ colleges to become gen- 
etal colleges seems to indicate that teachers’ col- 
lege administrators lean more favorably toward 
phases of college development other than that of 
teacher education. 

The years have seen a tremendous growth of 
the American high school. Facing the public 
schools, the normal schools expanded their facili- 
ties to educate high school teachers. The name 


A Samuel Chu bagermen; Lester F. Ward, the American Aristotle, 


Summa po of His Sociology, Duke University 
_ Dur ta N. C., p. 97. 
2 Ibid., p. 97. 
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teachers college became coveted by normal schools 
everywhere. 

Though the names teachers college and normal 
school sometimes have been retained, curriculum 
trends for the past quarter of a century have been 
toward that of the general college. 

As the teachers college grew, liberal arts col- 
leges and universities disputed the rights of the 
new institution to prepare high school and special 
teachers. To off-set criticism, those who would de- 
vote themselves to the preparation of teachers were 
encouraged to steer wide of the main objective. 
Compromising effects were the result. They 
brought to the new institutions some loss of iden- 
tity, of distinctive traits as teachers colleges. The 
state teachers college became in fact the general 
college for the boys and girls of little financial 
means. This gradual change may be a factor in 
the teacher emergency of today. Some issues to 
which many teachers colleges have succumbed are: 

1. That college work is such because of sub- 
jects studied rather than because of the age, attain- 
ments, and mental grasp of its students. 

2. That subjects are studied for the sake of 
scholarly knowledge of the respective subjects with 
little or no idea of teaching it to others. 

3. That “method” belittles the dignity of a col- 
lege curriculum. 

4. That the idea of social service be secondary 
rather than a primary objective. 

5. That the financial support going for teacher 
education be minimized. 

6. That college personnel be promoted and paid 
on the basis of degrees earned with little consid- 
eration for the quality of teaching, the ability to 
guide, and the disposition to counsel students who 
would be teachers. 

7. That the departments of education be given 
a status of only a comparable approach to aca- 
demic departments. 

(Continued on Page 232) 
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‘<¢7 N seeking to extend education to all young 
I people, there is a great danger of arriving 
at a standard of mediocrity . . .” The lead for 
the little box on the Education page went: ““Edu- 
cator Sees Danger of Lowered Standards.’’ More 
recently we have the proposal that colleges take 
care of the mediocre by giving them a different de- 
gree from that which is granted to the superior 
student group. The title of one such article is “A 
Differentiated Degree for Public Universities.’ 

And so we have the chorus of the worried since 
the President’s Commission on Higher Education 
recommended that half of our college-age youth 
should go on to college. There’s good reason to 
worry. But what annoys me is that college profes- 
sors are in the habit of worrying about just one 
aspect of the problem. They worry about this del- 
uge of mediocrity which is about to sweep all ‘‘aca- 
demic”’ standards into the sea. Their thinking stops 
at this point. 

It never seems to occur to these troubled college 
professors that mediocrity and inadequacy may ex- 
ist in their own ranks. They look upon this ad- 
vancing horde of just “average” students from 
the vantage point of present methods. They intend 
to “‘teach’’—if they have to, and heaven forbid 
them the misfortune—this enlarged group by the 
same methods they used with the “‘superior’’ stu- 
dents. In this frame of reference all they can do is 
worry. Students may come and go, but the lecture 
method goes on forever. After all, the professors 
got there first. 

The truth of the matter is this: if college profes- 
sors would use new teaching methods, they could 
carry on their classes with as high degree of com- 
prehension with this new “‘average’”’ student as 
they once did with the “‘superior’’ student. It is 
not a lowering of standards. It is not catering to 
mediocrity. It is not academic capitulation. It is 
largely a matter of facilitating the avenues of com- 
munication. 

About half the time it is not the content of a 
course that is too difficult. The trouble the “aver- 





1 Lynn A. Williams in the New York Times, February 20, 1949. 
2 Professor M. Bronfenbrenner, in the Autumn, 1950, issue of 
the AAUP Bulletin. 


Maybe the Profs Will Have to Change 
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age’’ student has is penetrating the verbiage of the 
presentation. He has to cut through the accretions 
of 2,000 years of scholastic teaching to reach the 
content. It takes a “‘superior’’ student to get through 
this crust. Get rid of this crust, and the “‘average” 
student will not lower standards. Not much any 
way. 

Of course, if professors insist that we are going 
to teach the “‘average’”’ student with the methods 
which are effective only for the “‘superior’’ student, 
then we shall have this mire of mediocrity. Maybe 
all this worry comes from the fear that “we may 
have to learn new teaching techniques.’’ And many 
college professors are by their own definition “old 
dogs,’’ and they'll be damned if they are going to 
learn how to thread a motion picture projector. 

The extensive use of audio-visual aids does not 
insult the intelligence of the “superior’’ student; 
and it does invite the participation of great num- 
bers of students who were cut off by more verbal 
methods. The work of Edgar Dale, Rudolf Flesch, 
Jeanne Chall, and Robert Gunning has shown that 
we can present written materials in a much more 
readable form without destroying content. We can 
simplify our presentation, and about all we lose is 
a certain cleverness which does little more than 
flatter ourselves and amuse an intimate colleague 
now and then. 

Yes, if college professors would spend as much 
time trying to improve their techniques of com- 
munication as they now spend in alarmist predic- 
tions of mediocrity and lowered standards, we 
could all rest more at ease. The danger lies in 
meeting a new situation with a methodology that 
was of uncertain value in an old situation. Then, 
too, there’s something undemocratic in using com- 
munications methods which prevent a wider and 
readier understanding and participation in the 
process of learning. 





We Have Been Helped by Discussion 


By VICTOR H. HICKS 


HAT college does not have problems? What 

attitudes do staff members have toward these 
problems? Can staff members who are interested in 
attacking these problems accomplish anything 
worth while by forming voluntary discussion 
groups? 

In 1946, when from public school work I ac- 
cepted a position as professor of education on the 
faculty of one of the state colleges, a young G. I. 
said to me, “I hope you won't do as so many of 
our faculty members are now doing, use the same 
old class notes years on end until they are yellow 
with age. I would like to have just one professor 
who has brought his course up to date and is 
facing up to present-day problems.” 

The young G. I.’s criticism was still very much 
in my thinking when, early in my first summer 
term, plans were laid for the formation of a small 
faculty discussion group. Five professors of edu- 
cation, a professor of agriculture, and an associate 
professor of social studies attended our first meet- 
ing. We agreed to meet twice a month at 6:00 
o'clock in the evening, in a small dining room in 
the college cafeteria where we could eat together 
and hold discussions which were to terminate 
promptly at 7:30. We agreed to have no set speech- 
es, and to follow the plan of round table discussion. 

Three of us were starting our first year on the 
campus. We were interested in getting acquainted 
with each other and the general policies of the 
college. But we soon got into the discussion of 
problems which different members faced. Since 
more than ninety per cent of our graduates teach, 
for at least a part of their working years, many of 
our problems centered around means of improving 
both our pre-service and in-service training pro- 
gram for teachers. We felt that we should concern 
ourselves with the study of those experiences which 
would give student teachers adequate training for 
the actual job of teaching, and that we should 
establish and maintain rapport with East Central 
State College graduates teaching in the district by 
improving the quality of in-service training pro- 
moted by the college. 

Some of the problems we attacked were: 


* Victor H. Hicks is Professor of Education and 
Director of Horace Mann Laboratory School, 
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1. How can we substantially increase the 
amount of visitation of public schools in this area, 
by both student teachers and faculty members, as 
a means of improving our pre-service and in-service 
training of teachers? In this field we ran into other 
closely related problems. Can we schedule visits 
to public schools so that college classes will not be 
missed? Should we try to work out some type of 
““time-block”’ system for student teaching so that a 
student may devote full days or half days to prac- 
tice teaching? 

2. How can we improve our orientation and 
guidance practices at East Central? What should 
we do toward selective teacher recruitment? How 
can we redirect the student who appears to be an 
unfavorable teaching prospect before he begins 
actual student teaching? 

Our discussion group has never solicited mem- 
bers. Membership is on a purely voluntary basis. 
We have no official status. We usually work on 
some problem for a time and then make a formal 
recommendation to the faculty senate for action. 
We now have thirty-three active members includ- 
ing the president and dean of the college. We make 
a practice of having leaders in student activities and 
public school people in our district as our guests at 
suitable times. 

A list of problems we have attacked this year 
follows: 

1. College teaching at East Central; what can 
we do to improve it? 

2. How can we improve our methods of evalu- 
ating or grading students? 

3. Should we have students evaluate the work 
of their college instructors on some kind of a 
rating scale? 

4. How can we set up a more adequate pro- 
gram for the induction and orientation of new 
members of the teaching staff? Should we compile 
a handbook for new faculty members similar to 
the handbook for students? 
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5. How can we develop a more scholarly atti- 
tude among students on our campus? 
6. What can we do to forward the work of the 


student council? 
7. Class absences; how should we deal with 


them? 
8. How to construct tests that may be graded on 


the IBM machine? 
We have derived many benefits from our dis- 


cussions. Sincere attempts to substitute “planning’’ 
for “‘drift’’ have followed on the heels of a more 
complete understanding of our problems. As the 
group has attacked the common foe, our problems, 
individual members have contributed their best 
and have experienced worth-while growth in the 


process. 
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8. That campus training schools be accepted 
as necessary evils for the education of those who 


may teach. 
9. That the publicity of the teaching phase of 


the college give way to the elements of material 
show. 

10. That consideration for the child to be 
taught by those preparing to teach be left entirely 
to the department of education and the training 
schools. 

If teacher education is to thrive, clear cut poli- 
cies which relate to the personnel of teacher train- 
ing institutions must spearhead a general move- 
ment toward a deeper professionalism. Included 
in such policies certainly should be found: 

1. A strong and uncompromising administra- 
tive support for the education of teachers. 

2. A teaching staff of people who think of 
themselves first as members of a teaching profes- 
sion. 

3. A recognition of ‘‘method”’ as the only way 
to unwrap knowledge from idealism and mysti- 
cism. 

4. A democratic and inquiring mind as to the 
best means of producing the best teachers. 


Some people use religion like a bus. They ride 
on it only when it is going their way. 
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obtained by experimentation as being artificial 
whereas academics distrust the generalizations 
based on “‘clinical experience.’’ Probably the clini- 
cians mean that their observations are consistent 
with each other. Again we have the psychological 
group divided along classical lines on the basis of 
the answer to what is reality—experimentation, 
versus consistency, as a demonstration of truth. 

The progress of science generally has been a 
dialectic and it is hard to see why psychology 
should be an exception. Perhaps as a young science 
or art, as the case may be, we are unduly disturbed 
over our differences of thought. Probably we are 
to follow the road of the other fields of study in 
remaining ever divided on the question of the 
“real world.” 

Other sciences and fields have failed to deal 
once and for all with the problem and there seems 
little hope that psychology can do so. The psy- 
chologist should be aware of this, accept it as such, 
and proceed in the improvement of psychology 
from his preferred frame of reference. 


Peace Makes Progress 


As the boundaries of the unit of self-subsistence 
have expanded from those of the family to those 
of the nation, the people of each nation have 
grown in the ability to face and solve the problems 
which resulted from that expansion. Now, 
these same problems, and many others, must be 
faced and solved in learning to live together in 
an ever-expanding community which knows no 
national boundries. Whether the ultimate goal is 
peace, the “good life,” a higher standard of liv- 
ing, complete happiness, or some other specific 
objective, it furnishes the motivation which urges 
all of us to seek solutions to the problems we 
face. The complete attainment of these untimate 
goals may never be possible due to the presence of 
the human element in the structure of man, and 
in the composition of the society in which man 
lives. However, any progress toward that goal 
will tend to insure a greater relative security from 
conflict, which in turn will make possible even 
more progress. 

—Gerald Jaggers, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 





Use the School Excursion Effectively 


By BENJAMIN J. NOVAK 


HE excursion is perhaps the most effective way 
Toe penetrating the walls which to so great an 
extent shut away the school from the outside world. 
Excursions can be conducted profitably on all grade 
levels. Depending upon the objective, such visits 
can include industries, places of business, schools 
and colleges, museums, and public institutions. 

Almost without exception, students are en- 
thusiastic over the prospect of an excursion. The 
trouble in arranging and conducting the trips is 
more than compensated for by lasting stimulation 
of interest and enthusiasm in school work. The 
majority of students exhibit spontaneous apprecia- 
tion for the exertions of the teacher. Frequently 
there can be seen the actual growth of the attitude 
that the teacher is interested in the happiness and 
welfare of the student, rather than policing and 
suppressing in a manner indifferent or hostile. 
Once this positive feeling has been sensed, teach- 
ing begins to assume some of the fervor and vigor 
that accompany clubs, athletics, and other volun- 
tary activities. Many of us who have savored the 
warmth of these voluntary activities cannot rest 
content until the classroom is as much as possible 
on the same basis. 

The excursion is an excellent laboratory for 
studying human relations. During the trip on the 
school bus or public conveyance, impromptu but 
significant sociograms can be observed and men- 
tally catalogued for future attention. Some stu- 
dents will be seen who form the nuclei of eager 
little groups. Other young people are neglecting, 
neglected, and isolated. The inevitable licorice and 
other candy will be in sticky evidence, and its shar- 
ing with the teacher helps to cement fundamental 
ties. 

Visits to industry provide on-the-scene occupa- 
tional information which can be obtained in no 
other way. The realistic setting provides stimula- 
tion to all the sensory avenues. Reading and pic- 
tures can only partly replace this experience. 

The observation of workers in the occupational 
environment makes students and teachers more 
aware of what faces the worker and what qualities 
are needed. In a larger establishment occupations 


* Benjamin ]. Novak is a Teacher in the Dob- 
bins Vocational-Technical School, Philadel- 
phia, and Lecturer in Secondary Education, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


can be seen which were never previously thought 
about, thus encouraging a broader outlook. 

Not the least of the benefits are those which 
come to the teacher. Besides the possibility of ob- 
serving and drawing more closely to his students, 
there is also to be considered the effect of the out- 
side contact upon the curriculum. The teacher 
sooner or later asks himself, “how is my teaching 
contributing to effective living by my students?” 

In a majority of instances, private and public 
institutions of nearly all kinds are interested in 
schools and their students. The majority. welcome 
them. In some cases there has developed an in- 
terest which has led to closer ties between outside 
agency and school. 

The initiative should rest with the teacher. If the 
teacher feels that he does not want to make the ex- 
cursion, it already is scarcely worth undertaking. 
Conversely, excursions desired by teachers must 
have the approval of the school administration. 


PLAN THE EXCURSION 


In selecting places to be visited, the first factors 
to be considered are their suitability and accessi- 
bility. If too much time is required for travel, then 
that particular plan must be abandoned. When 
there are several possibilities in mind, the school 
roster should be studied with the view to determin- 
ing what time will be needed, and what scheduling 
adjustments will be needed in order to permit the 
trip. When preliminary administrative approval 
has been secured, the plans may be discussed with 
the class. 

It is most desirable that the teacher arrange for 
a preliminary visit. During this visit the itinerary 
can be established, and the purpose of the trip 
can be made known. The latter is important. Since 
the primary aims of industry are advertisement and 
sale of their product, it is well to work out an 
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outline of the points to be emphasized for the 
students. The age and grade level of the students 
should be pointed out, and the starting and finish- 
ing time established. The size of the visiting group 
is indicated, so that adequate guide service can be 
supplied. Wherever possible, small groups num- 
bering not more than ten are preferable. 

At this time it is well to learn what special rules 
should be observed by visitors. May students ques- 
tion the guide or workers as they make the tour, 
or will a question and answer period be held at 
the conclusion of the tour? In some establishments, 
especially those which are operating on a piece- 
work basis, questions to the workers are consid- 
ered an annoyance. The time, place of meeting, 
and name of the guide should be determined. 

It is important to avoid a visit which involves 
content that is too advanced or too difficult for the 
students. Sometimes it cannot be foreseen that the 
guide will not be aware of the limitations of ex- 
perience, vocabulary, and education of the young 
visitors. 

Be sure to obtain parental agreement, preferably 
in writing, for each student making the trip. A 
small form can be prepared and taken home by the 
student for signature. If more than one trip Is 
planned during the semester, a general consent may 
be obtained at one time for all of the excursions. 
With younger students, assistants may be recruited 
from parents, other teachers, or upper class stu- 
dents. When feasible, keep the groups of class size, 
and have the teacher assume full responsibility, 
assisted by students elected from the class. 

In rural areas and with elementary school stu- 
dents it generally is advisable to travel by school 
bus. With older students in urban areas there are 
some advantages in traveling on public convey- 
ances. There is thus flexibility in scheduling as 
well as greater opportunity for students to develop 
responsibility and learn acceptable standards of 
conduct. 

When teachers are experienced in excursion 
techniques and good relationships have been built 
up with outside agencies, the students can play 
an increasing part in these preliminaries. 


PREPARE THE STUDENTS 


The students need preparation for the visit. The 
purpose of the trip and what is to be looked for 
must be made clear. If the visit is to industry for 
occupational information, the necessity should be 
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seen for observing the kinds of jobs and the attri- 
butes, surroundings, and qualifications of the 
workers. The tendency is great to become en- 
grossed in the processes and products at the ex- 
pense of other values. 

Despite the air of informality desirable during 
the excursion, there is no suggestion that a picnic 
or holiday atmosphere is to prevail. If there is to 
be no smoking, stopping in stores or otherwise 
leaving the group, singing of school songs or prac- 
tice of cheers and yells on public conveyances— 
then all of these details must be agreed upon in 
advance. “Briefing’’ on general conduct in the 
establishment being visited should be given, and 
observance of all specific rules there in force is 
necessary. It should always be understood that the 
group is on a guest-host relationship during the 
excursion. Breaches of courtesy reflect unfavorably 
upon the entire school. Caution against asking or 
looking for “samples.” Students should be pro- 
hibited from leaving the group at any time without 
reporting to the sponsor. 

It behooves the teacher also to observe certain 
rules of good manners. He also is a guest, and 
as such should refrain from showing off his knowl- 
edge, arguing, asking too many questions, or those 
which are not in good taste, making comparisons 
with rival establishments, or volunteering “expert” 
opinions. If the guide narrates in good faith facts 
which you as a teacher already know or with which 
you disagree, listen courteously. Let the employer 
run his own establishment without your advice. 


FoLLow-UP 


In most cases a formal written assignment on 
the excursion should not be required. When it is 
required, much of the spontaneity and interest is 
lost. The next class session can be devoted to the 
sharing of experiences and pointing up of facts 
and observations having general importance and 
interest. Students who are interested in specific 
occupations may desire to add information learned 
to their scrapbook information. 

A letter of thanks should be dispatched to the 
establishment visited. The class may participate 
in its composition; it can be written by one or 4 
committee of students. In some instances the visit 
may be so stimulating as to lead a description to 
be included in a school publication. If this is done, 
do not neglect to send a copy to the official of the 
establishment. 





My Country School Days 


By A. W. NOLAN 


Y teaching opportunities and experiences 
M came rather early in life. I accepted every 
chance to teach anything I could, to country boys 
and girls. From the age of fifteen years to twenty, 
I was teacher in the Sunday School of the neigh- 
borhood church. I was frequently assigned by the 
high school principal as substitute teacher. 

At one time during the early '90’s, most of the 
farmers of Sugar Grove neighborhood purchased 
for their homes, the old-fashioned foot-pedal or- 
gans. Here was a new opportunity for me to teach. 
My parents had early provided an elementary mu- 
sical education for me, and in addition to the 
money I might earn, I thought, here is an oppor- 
tunity to bring to country boys and girls, some of 
the cultural values that city people have enjoyed. 
So, a class of twelve or fifteen pupils was organized, 
and by means of a bicycle, horse, or cart, I became 
an itinerant music teacher among the country peo- 
ple of the community. 

My early dreams began to come true. I was to 
be a real country school teacher. The school di- 
rectors of District No. 3, consisting of two of my 
former teachers and my father, employed me, at 
19 years of age, to teach in the home school. Some 
of my friends and relatives advised against teach- 
ing in the home school. They said the children 
will call you by your first name, and will give you 
no end of disciplinary troubles. They did call me 
even by my nickname; they did force me to use 
corporal punishment; but the school year was a 
success, and I was happy with the experience and 
the pay—$35.00 per month. 

The first hurdle to make after receiving the 
contract to teach, was to procure a teacher's license. 
I must pass an examination given by the County 
Superintendent of Schools at Paris. After being 
in high school and away from the common 
branches for several years—to pass a teacher's ex- 
amination was a brave adventure. Being a ‘‘must”’ 
Proposition, the psychology of the situation was in 
my favor, and I succeeded. Now let the school 
bell ring, or rather let me ring it! 

Even though I had attended school in this very 
foom for eight years, it was quite different to be 


* A. W. Nolan is Associate Professor Emeritus 
of Rural Education, University of Illinois, 
with residence at 1603 S. Main Street, Paris, 
Illinois. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


standing on the teacher’s rostrum, and facing a 
group of youthful up-turned faces, seeming to say 
—“Now, young fellow, here we are, teach us.” 

The curriculum was pretty much “cut and 
dried.’ There were McGuffy’s Readers, Webster's 
Spelling Books, Ray's Arithmetics, Harvey's Gram- 
mars, Harper’s Geographies, Barnes’ Histories, etc. 
You simply proceeded to teach what it says in the 
books. But I had a feeling that there were some 
things for boys and girls to learn, outside of the 
books. There were some extra-curricular activities 
that would do the pupils good, and perhaps help 
the life of the community. 

One pleasant afternoon, about three o'clock, I 
dismissed the school, sent the younger pupils home, 
and took a group of older pupils on a nature- 
study field trip. We were observing a potato patch, 
infested with Colorado beetles, when one of the 
school directors rode up to the fence, and called 
me aside. 

‘Ain't you out of school a little early?” 

“Yes,” I replied, and then proceeded to explain 
what we were doing. He advised me to get back to 
the books, and not do too much of this extra stuff. 
I told him that I thought it was about as important 
to teach the boys and girls how to drive the bugs 
from the potato patch, as it was to teach them how 
Grant drove Lee out of Richmond. 

Reading was one of the most popular interests 
of the farm boys and girls. Why not cultivate this 
interest by an organized plan? Thus the Reading 
Circle. There were about a dozen upper grade youth 
in the school, eager and ready for guidance and 
participation in the Reading Circle plan. Accord- 
ingly, one Friday evening I invited these boys and 
girls to come to our home for an evening of read- 
ing and social recreation. A supply of Sketch 
Books by Irving was provided. The group gathered 
about a table, under the evening lamp, and each 
took his turn, reading aloud from the selections 
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from the Sketch Book. After about an hour of read- 
ing (and discussion), the youngsters gathered 
about the organ and sang familiar songs. Now, 
mother had anticipated the coming of our young 
guests, and had provided refreshments. You may 
be sure the boys and girls enjoyed the evening, and 
that their coming brought good cheer, and new 
life to our home. It soon developed that many farm 
homes became interested in our Reading Circle, 
and extended us an invitation to meet with them. 
Thus we became an itinerant Reading Circle, 
bringing the life, enthusiasm, and cheer of youth 
into many farm homes, and developing a per- 
manent interest among the farm boys and girls in 
the reading of good literature. 

Now there came to Sugar Grove one year a 
young carpenter who could play well upon the 
cornet. Here was my opportunity to help bring or 
develop a musical organization for the community. 
Consequently, a meeting of those interested was 
called at the schoolhouse. The upshot of the mat- 
ter was that the Sugar Grove Brass Band was or- 
ganized and’ the young carpenter and I became 
directors and leaders. To be sure there were plenty 
of ‘‘flat umpahs” among the horns, and “‘geese’”’ 
among the clarinets, but the “band played on.” As 
the band grew in size and quality, it became a com- 
munity institution. Uncle Henry furnished the 
building site, father the lumber from the wood lot, 
and the volunteer workers of the band, the labor, 
and the Band Hall became a community center on 
rehearsal nights. The Sugar Grove Band, with its 
white uniforms, riding in a big white band wagon, 
drawn by four white horses, made a spectacular 
showing as it joined the political parades, or drove 
up to furnish the music for many rural gatherings 
of the towns and countrysides. 

On Arbor Day the school’s interests turned to 
the planting of trees and the beautifying of the 
landscape. Parents were invited, an appropriate 
program was provided by the children, and trees, 
shrubs, and flowers were planted on the school 
grounds. On the afternoon before Arbor Day the 
teacher and the older pupils went with team and 
wagon to the woods and to farm homes to collect 
such plantings as were suitable for the school 
grounds. At first we anticipated the possibility of 
playful vandalism of unappreciative boys, so most 
of our plantings were of the thorny varieties, such 
as the locusts, hawthornes, and wild roses. The 
children planted the trees, dedicated them to his- 
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torical personages, and soon learned to have a pride 
in the school grounds and the plantings. After 
more than fifty years, some of those trees are still 
growing at old District No. 3. 

Decoration Day was coming. No one in the com- 
munity seemed to be planning to recognize it as 
one of our National days. Why cannot the school 
use its resources and personnel to celebrate Decora- 
tion Day? I presented the matter to the pupils and 
they enthusiastically agreed on a program and plan, 
Appropriate declamations and songs were tre- 
hearsed; a fife and drum corps of a few old Civil 
War veterans was obtained. Small flags were pro- 
vided for the children, and an invitation was sent 
out to the patrons of the school. On Decoration 
Day the children, carrying flags and flowers, head- 
ed by the fife and drum corps, marched to the 
grove near the cemetery where a platform had been 
built for the speakers and singers. Hundreds of 
people came. I made a brief address, the children 
spoke their ‘‘pieces’” and sang their songs, the 
graves were decorated with flags and flowers, the 
day was duly observed and honored under the lead- 
ership of the country school. 

And so, throughout the school year, such days as 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Washington's and Lin- 
coln’s birthdays, Easter, and all the rest, were ap- 
propriately observed, and the great lessons they 
held were impressively learned by the boys and 
girls of the country school. 


“I Want to Be a Butcher” 


“I want to be a butcher,”’ Bill said. We school 
officials pushed him back into the college prepara- 
tion curriculum. Bill tried again, with the same 
result. 

Having made two unsuccessful attempts to be- 
come a butcher under the auspices of the public 
schools, Bill proceeded to leave school, and get 
a job in his chosen field as soon his age permitted. 

So soon as the Bill Davis’s show signs of rebel- 
lion against regimentation, our educational ma- 
chinery should be sensitive enough to give the 
alarm and our educators wise enough to counsel 
with Bill. His program should be outlined to 
meet his needs as well as does the other curriculum 
meets the needs of the group college bound. 

—Philip S$. Hasty, 13906 Vanowen Street, Van 
Nuys, California. 





Keeping Abreast in Education 


Fifteen speeches of the White House Conference, 
recorded on 12 sides of 16 inch platters, 331 
r.p.m., can be had at $10 from the White House 
Conference, Federal Security Building, Washington 
25, D. C. 


“Questions and answers on the United Nations,” 
28-page leaflet, may be obtained free from the Publi- 
cations Division, U. S. State Department, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


The national teacher examinations will be given at 
testing centers throughout the United States on Sat- 
urday, February 17, 1951. Application forms and in- 
formation may be obtained from the National Teacher 
Examinations, Educational Testing Service, P. O. Box 
592, Princeton, New Jersey. The completed applica- 
tion should reach that address by January 19. 


A Fellowship in Educational Measurement is made 
possible by a grant from the World Book Company 
as administered by the American Educational Research 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. The stipend is $1,800. A Fellow will 
pursue graduate studies at either the pre- or post- 
doctoral level at an institution of his choice in the 
metropolitan New York area, and be given experi- 
ence in test research and development in the World 
Book Company and other testing agencies. 


For information of five $5,000 fellowships for 
study in education, address the Fellowship Committee, 
Harvard University, Peabody House, Kirkland Street, 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. Four out of the five 
last year went to Phi Delta Kappans, men in the 
thirties. 


The National Art Education Association holds its 
next meeting at the Hotel Statler in New York, March 
28-31, 1951. Membership in the National Art Edu- 
cation Association is obtained by membership in one 
of the regional Art Associations, as follows: 





The Dictionary of Education is now priced 
at $5.00, effective at once. We hope you got 
your order in before the rise. The new price 
was made necessary, we are told by the pub- 
lishers, by the factors increasing costs every- 
where. The Dictionary of Education may now 
be ordered at $5.00 from the McGraw Hill 
Book Company, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, New York. 











The Eastern Arts Association, in care of Lillian 
DeTurk Sweigard, State Teachers College, Kutztown, 
Pennsylvania. Dues $5.00. 

The Western Arts Association, in care of Secretary- 
Treasurer George S. Dutch, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennessee. Dues $4.00. 
(Next annual meeting, Columbus, Ohio, April 6-9, 
1951.) 

The Southeastern Arts Association, in care of Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Ruth Harris, 111 West Eleventh Street, 
Johnson City, Tennessee. Dues $4.00. 

The Pacific Arts Association, in care of Secretary 
Ray Faulkner, Stanford University, Stanford, Cali- 
fornia. Dues $5.00. 


A Literacy Education Project sponsored by the U. S. 
Office of Education with money from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York has produced a set of read- 
ers for use in teaching adults to read. Asked to pro- 
duce them at the lowest possible rate, the Educators 
Washington Dispatch, New London, Connecticut, will 
sell the four basic readers at 25c each, a full set of 
four readers and six teaching aids at $3.50. 


Men as Grade Teachers 


The prospective male teacher for the elementary 
grades finds support in the following facts: 

First, the objective data in the Terman and Miles 
study of psychological masculinity-femininity in oc- 
cupations show no suspicions of femininity in male 
teachers. 

Second, financial supports are now at a level and 
based on such foundations that an acceptable salary 
can be anticipated. We prayerfully hope that the day 
is past when many districts could afford only unmar- 
ried girls living at home or childless working wives. 

Third, there is tremendous gratefulness in the par- 
ents of children, especially in the fathers of boys, for 
having a man teacher around. If you are not sure of 
this, ask your neighbors. 

Fourth, competent opinion demands a place for the 
male teacher. One remedial reading expert blames 
most of the boys reading problems on the inability of 
women properly to communicate with the boy on 
June bugs and guided missiles. The pressure exerted 
by such research-based conclusions should surely in- 
crease the demand for and hence the acceptability of 
the male teacher. 

Fifth, the training centers are in the process of 
opening more doors. At the writer's institution there 
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are approximately 50 per cent more men in elemen- 
tary directed-teaching than women, while the school 
system providing the facilities now allows men in the 
lowest grades, including kindergarten. 

The teacher role, then, becomes progressively more 
acceptable to the man and for the man... . 

Let’s watch that “teacher . . . she” business. The 
idiom permits the use of “he” or “his” or “him” for 
either sex; there is no reason not to use ‘he” when 
one speaks of a teacher-in-general—Charles E. Mey- 
ers in the CTA Journal, April 1950, page 12. 


Education — Unlimited 


“We can not have too many educated men and 
women,” Frank W. Abrams, chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey told a recent golden jubilee convocation of the 
School of Commerce of New York University. 

“It seems to me that this idea of overeducation 
stems from the notion that colleges exist solely to pre- 
pare one for materialistic things—the means of mak- 
ing a better living than could otherwise be possible. 

“This sort of viewpoint overlooks entirely one of 
the great problems of our times, how are we to con- 
dition ourselves to live in peace and harmony in an 
atomic age?” 

Business, said Mr. Abrams, needs the disciplines 


not only of the technologist, but also of the social 
scientist, the historian, the sociologist, the psycholo- 
gist, and also of the religious educator, without whose 
insistence on moral and ethical standards “the most 
ingenious technological society would come apart.” 


Latin America 


Three thousand, three hundred and forty-six courses 
on Latin-America are offered in 875 institutions of 
higher education in the United States in 1948-49. They 
are listed in “Courses on Latin-America in Institu- 
tions of Higher Education in the United States, 1948- 
49,” published by the Division of Cultural Affairs of 
the Pan-American Union. A breakdown of the 3,346 
courses gives the following results: 

History, 1097; literature, 877; geography, 361; 
civilization, 266; political science, 254; economics, 
130; anthropology, 129; art and architecture, 60; 
sociology, 52; commercial Spanish, 49; religion, 14; 
Brazilian Portuguese, 13; music, 11; linguistics, 9; 
education, 8; philosophy, 8, agriculture, 3 ; biology, 3; 
and bibliography, 2. It should be noted also that at 
least 65 institutions offer special opportunities for the 
study of some aspect of the Latin American field. 


Students who think of attending institutions of high- 
er education in Latin America may profitably acquaint 
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themselves with the series of bulletins on “Higher 
Education in Latin America,” issued by the Division of 
Intellectual Cooperation of the Pan-American Union, 
Washington, D. C. Mimeographed bulletins describ. 
ing the University and the country were issued at 50c 
each, including in recent publications descriptions of 
the following: the Universities of Chile, Columbia, 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, Mexico, (Mexi- 
co 75c), Costa Rica, San Salvador, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, and Panama. 


Study Habits 


Study habits of students in the upper fourth of 
their classes follow similar patterns, says William G. 
Brink of Northwestern University, who analyzed study 
habits of more than 1,000 high school pupils. The 
following seven procedures were characteristic of the 
work of a high percentage of the top-ranking students: 

1. Summarize the main points in their own words 
instead of copying sentences or paragraphs directly 
from books. 

2. Read all instructions before seeking answers, 
instead of reading one instruction, writing the answer, 
then the next, and so on, until the assignment is fin- 
ished. 

3. In making reports, they proceed in a systematic 
manner, using such study aids as the card catalogue 
and the readers’ guide. The inefficient students pro- 
ceed aimlessly, browsing through books and maga- 
zines for their material. 

4. In making outlines, the good achievers read an 
entire section to comprehend the general ideas, then 
decide on major and minor topics. The poor achievers 
simply use chapter titles, section and paragraph head- 
ings for outline form, and read by chapters, filling in 
the outline as they read. 

5. Top students attempt to discover the meaning 
of an unknown word by its use before they look it 
up in a dictionary. In using a dictionary they skim 
rapidly to find the appropriate meaning. 

6. The good achievers adapt reading to the pur- 
poses involved. If they have to read many pages to 
find specific facts, they skim through rapidly to locate 
pertinent material, then read carefully. 

7. Superior students rely strongly on their own 
judgments and opinions in study situations. 


The 1950 edition of The College Blue Book (Chtis- 
tian E. Curckel and Associates, Box 311, Yonkers, New 
York. $7.50 Cash with order) describes 2,262 pro- 
fessional and technological institutions, universities, 
colleges, and junior colleges, with information of ac- 
creditation by 29 national, regional, state and profes- 
sional agencies. 





Visiting the Chapters of Phi Delta Kappa 


One out of 5 students on the campus of the Indiana 
University during the regular school year is interested 
in teaching, Dean Wendell W. Wright told Alpha 
Chapter. At the present time, Indiana School of Edu- 
cation offers 8,000 student hours of courses. The school 
has given aid to more than 50 school systems during 
the year. Last year 62 graduate classes were offered 
in extension, representing 3,000 class hours of student 
enrollment taught by the staff of the school. 


The qualifications which are demanded by colleges 
for teachers, as reported by Miss Fay Arganbright of 
the Placement Bureau of the School of Education to 
Alpha Chapter of Indiana University, seemed to be 
(1) the doctors’ degree, (2) youth (applicant should 
not be over 40), and (3) experience (preferred but 
not required). The usual range for assistant professor 
is from $4,000 to $4,200. 

“At present, the fields of teaching oversupply are 
physical education, English, social studies, and biology ; 
there is a shortage of teachers in home economics and 
music.” 

The high school is the point of terminal training for 
89 per cent of the students, Alvin S. Eyster told Alpha 
Chapter. The remaining 11 per cent take some work 
beyond high school, though not all go on to college. 

“On the high school level, we ordinarily think of 
business education as shorthand, typewriting, and 
bookkeeping. We must conceive of a much broader 
business and economic training. We must develop 
right attitudes on the part of students, a desire to excel, 
and to do superior work. All who are teaching youth 
should help them obtain pleasure from work... . 
Business education can not continue to train boys and 
gitls to work for others only, but must create in them 
a desire to work for themselves. The greatness of this 
country is in small enterprise. Individual enterprise 
must be pioneered.” 


There are 19 programs of distributive education in 
Indiana developed in the past two years, while 50 
programs of such a nature could be used to advantage 
in the state, John Brickner told Alpha Chapter. In such 
programs, “the student learns early what he likes.” 
Such programs also facilitate adjustment of the stu- 
dents to supervision of employers. 


“Missouri teachers and administrators analyze their 
profession” expresses the attitudes of public school 
teachers and administrators in Missouri toward some 
factors concerning the profession of teaching in the 
26-page report of the special project of Gamma Chap- 
ter at the University of Missouri. William E. Drake, 


chairman, with Francis English and Carl Reng sum- 
marize: 

“Among the issues of outstanding importance are 
low salaries, the lack of a unified state policy of equal 
support, failure of the administrator to adequately 
represent his profession to the school board, and the 
failure of teachers to assume responsibility for a uni- 
fied profession. Of less importance, but certainly sig- 
nificant, are the issues of security and tenure, lack 
of community freedom, failure of teachers to use the 
freedom they already have, and the need for more 
selective and stricter certification requirements.” 


The School of Education of Indiana University is 
housed in a handsome new home described by Paul 
W. Seagers in the Alpha Chapter Newsletter. In the 
first semester this year there were 314 graduate stu- 
dents in the School of Education from 34 states and 
5 foreign countries. Included are 75 candidates for the 
doctors’ degree, 238 candidates for the masters’ de- 
gree. Of the 75 doctoral candidates, 45 are full-time 
students, 25 are part-time students employed full time 
on the campus, and 5 are off-campus students regis- 
tered for thesis. The mean age of Indiana’s educational 
doctoral candidates is 36.4 years, and the mean num- 
ber of years of education experience is 9 years. Alpha 
Chapter meets regularly twice each month during the 
school year, with weekly meetings in the summertime. 
Last summer 120 chickens were fried at the scene by 
Phi Delta Kappans for 300 members and guests at a 
Bookman’s picnic. 

Alpha Chapter maintains a student loan fund of 
about $1,000, $500 of which is currently on loan. 
The fund has been in existence for 15 years. 


Educators must face squarely the issue that Federal 
aid for education is inevitable, and take steps to write 
safeguards into the law to prevent Federal control of 
education, said Edgar L. Morphet at the March meet- 
ing of Alpha Field Chapter in San Francisco. Recom- 
mending that lay citizens be brought into a bona-fide 
study of the educational program, he indicated that 
the greatest opposition to such procedure was the 
opposition of the school men themselves who feared 
the possible recommendations of the laymen. To reas- 
sure the educators, he mentioned one situation in which 
such a study resulted in recommendations far beyond 
those the educators ever dreamed of achieving. The 
people must believe in the educational program if they 
are to support it; hence, a continual program of lay 
participation in the evaluation of the educational pro- 
gram is essential. 
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The White House Conference 


By ROLFE LANIER HUNT 


66 OWE a great deal to my teachers,’’ President 

Harry S. Truman told the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and Youth, meet- 
ing in Washington, D. C., December 3-7. “I have 
always considered that my teachers, and particu- 
larly the teachers of the early grades, 1, 2, and 3, 
made a great contribution to whatever character 
I have.” 

More than 5,000 delegates from all sections of 
the United States represented a total of 464 na- 
tional organizations in the conference. Included 
were 500 young people; youth participated for the 
first time in a White House Conference. In more 
than two years of preparation for the conference, 
more than 150 experts on child health, welfare, 
and education collected information on problems 
related to child growth and development. They 
were assisted by over 15,000 persons across the 
nation, in more than a thousand county councils. 
The delegates considered the many facts, and 
sought to prepare a program to provide better op- 
portunities for children to achieve healthy person- 
alities and to become responsible citizens. 

The results of the conference will be carried to 
the people through the many national organiza- 
tions represented, and through state and local 
councils. 

For people in education, the conference was an 
opportunity to carry their program to the atten- 
tion of people in other discciplines affecting chil- 
dren and youth, and in turn to enrich the program 
of education by the latest information from re- 
lated disciplines such as health and medicine, 
anthropology, psychiatry, law, religion, and social 
work. 

The conference met daily in general sessions to 
hear addresses and reports. At other hours 31 pan- 
els discussed problems of personality development, 
and 35 work groups prepared recommendations 
which a central committee endeavored to collate 
and present to the conference. The full report of 
the conference will appear in volumes to be pre- 
pared later. They will be of interest to educators, 
as are the working documents now available, par- 
ticularly “Children and Youth at Midcentury, a 
Digest of the Factfinding Report to the Midcentury 


White House Conference on Children and Youth,” 
and ‘‘A Graphic Presentation of Social and Eco- 
nomic Facts Important in the Lives of Youth.” Of 
interest to people with organizational relationships 
will be the reports on state and local action on ac- 
tivities of youth organizations, national organiza- 
tions, and the federal government, in services to 
children. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The conference adopted a resolution that: 

‘Federal aid be provided to the states for edu- 
cational assistance for tax-supported public schools, 
without federal control, to help equalize educa- 
tional opportunity; the issue of auxiliary services 
to be considered on its merits in separate legisla- 
tion.” 

The conference favored extension of educational 
opportunities to younger children and to adults, 
and improved guidance services. 

It was voted that school lunches be provided 
and that such lunches be furnished free to children 
unable to pay. 

Abolition of racial segregation in education 
was favored by an overwhelming majority. 

The Federal Communications Commission was 
urged to reserve some television channels for edu- 
cation uses and purposes. 

The conference was in general agreement that 
religion was an essential attribute of healthy de- 
velopment of a personality, but found great dif- 
ficulty in securing agreement as to the best ways 
of reaching all children with religious instruction. 
The policy of separation of government and re- 
ligion was affirmed, and opposition expressed to 
use of the public schools directly or indirectly for 
religious educational purposes. 

Phi Delta Kappa past president Ullin W. 
Leavell attended the Midcentury White House 
Conference as official representative of the fra- 
ternity. Among Phi Delta Kappans prominent in 
the planning and the program of the Conference 
were its vice-president George D. Stoddard of the 
University of Illinois, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Earl J. McGrath, N. E. A. Executive Sec- 
retary, Willard E. Givens, A. J. Brumbaugh, Lu- 
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The children of the United States 
are distributed like this 














Eoch @ represents 200,000 children under 18, 1948 


From “Children and Youth at the Midcentury, a Graphic Presentation of Social and Economic Facts Important in the Lives of 
Children and Youth,” Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth. (Chart 5, based on statistics from the Bureau 


of Census.) 


ther A. Weigle, Lyle Ashby, John M. Eklund, 
Karl Berns, Robert J. Havighurst, Frank Finch, 
Thomas Blackwell, James V. Thompson, Arno A. 
Bellack, Morton A. Seidenfeld, Kenneth D. Benne, 
Lyman Bryson, Ralph Ojemann, Ernest O. 
Melby, Dan W. Dodson, Ernest V. Hollis, Thomas 
G. Pullen, Jr., William Heard Kilpatrick, and 
Virgil M. Rogers. Many others took part in group 
meetings and discussions. In his capacity as presi- 
dent of the Educational Press Association of 
America, your Editor attended the group meetings 
on mass media of communications. A selection for 
the educator of things heard there and from the 
general platform of the conference appears in the 
pages following. 

The average child is spending four hours daily 
in front of a television set, an investigation showed 
in Syracuse, New York. Some children were 
spending more time viewing television than they 
spent in classrooms. 

“The spoken word was the first channel of teach- 


ing,” said Lyman Bryson of Columbia University 
to the work group on “Mass media of communica- 
tion as channels for influencing personality de- 
velopment.” 


“The spoken word in teaching is again getting em- 
phasis in the new use of radio, television, recordings, 
and other mass media of communication. Every new 
medium of communication developed has been resisted 
by parents. Probably the monks who did illuminated 
writing on manuscripts criticized the first printing press. 
... In turn books, newspapers, magazines, comic strips, 
comic books, radio programs, movie films, and now TV 
have been fought by parents. We can better use our 
time and energy improving the quality rather than fight- 
ing the media. 

“Changes as revolutionary in the methods of com- 
munication and education as were brought about by 
the introduction of printing in the fifteenth century 
are coming with the new use of the new mass media, 
with television, movies, radio, and recordings. . . . 

“The living room should echo with the sound of 
the foot being put down by the parent just as does the 
dining room. . . . Just as parents feel responsibility for 
the diet of their children, so they should feel responsi- 
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bility for what their children get in television, radio, 
comic books, the movies, and other new means of com- 
munication.” 


Robert Saudak of the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany agreed: “If you parents and teachers are sufficient- 
ly conscious of the programs available, you are letting 
radio and television contribute to the development of 
your children. . . . If any one of you is so myopic that 
all you see on the screen or hear on the loudspeaker is 
trash, then you are the kind of negligent and lazy 
trustee of your children who must also be allowing them 
to eat candy when there is milk in the house, to play 
with matches when there is a chess board in the house. . . . 

“For you who take the trouble to know what is good 
on the air and to guide your children to it, radio and 
television are like a new and most exciting library in 


the home.” 
“Every institution demands the right to be 


judged by its best—the press, the radio, even the 
family, the church, and the schools. 


“There are bad movies, radio, television, and 
comics, but the good so far outweighs the bad that 
we need only accentuate the positive and eliminate 
the negative,”” said Bruce E. Mahan of the State 
University of Iowa. 

“The movie industry is sensitive to the box of- 
fice,”’ said Allen Dibble of the March of Time. 


“At the moment the movie audience is interested in 
pretty much of a set story—boy meets and gets girl. . . . 
As long as that is the kind of thing the people want, 
that’s the kind of thing they are going to get. It is up 
to parents and to the schools to give the youth high 
standards.” 


“Mass communications are far more powerful 
in providing hero values for children than are the 
schools and churches,’’ Hortense Powdermaker of 
Queens College, New York, told a group discuss- 


People are getting more schooling 


Today’s young adults have had 4 years more schooling than the preceding generation 
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From “Children and Youth at the Midcentury, a Graphic Presentation of Social and Economic Facts Important in the Lives of 
Children and Youth,’ Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth. (Chart 66, based on data from the Bureau 
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The ratio of annual high school graduates in the 17 year old population has mounted from 6 per 100 in 1900 to 54 per 
100 in 1948. In 1947, 1 out of 8 persons aged 25 years or over had had 1 year or more of college, and 1 out of 20 was 4 


college graduate. 
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ing “Goals, problems and methods for research in 
child development and human relations.” 


“The adolescent’s own age group may be at least as 
important in shaping values and goals as his parents 
and teachers. ... Views are shaped more by their own 
contemporaries and by contemporary patterns than by 
their elders and by historical traditions.” 

“Thus neither the concept of love or its heroes and 
heroines symbolizing it in mass communications spring 
out of historical traditions, nor are they learned through 
the schools or churches, two of the major institutions 
which act as carriers of the past culture. Love and the 
heroines and heroes of the mass communications are, of 
course, not an original invention of such media. Mass 
communications have reinterpreted and slanted, in a 
highly exaggerated fashion, certain aspects of our cul- 
ture, so as to strengthen some and weaken others. This 
is done by men who have little or no interest, or under- 
standing, of the sociological effects.” 


“Personality development is influenced by he- 
redity, early experiences within the family, and 
the events of later life. Many of the adverse influ- 
ences of early childhood can be corrected by later 
experiences in life,” said Franz Alexander of the 
Institute of Psychoanalysis in Chicago in discuss- 
ing, ‘The Dynamics of Personality Development.” 


“The major problem of our time is to produce socially- 
minded, cooperative adults without sacrificing individu- 
ality. 

“Self-governing, free democracies require greater ma- 
ture independence from their citizens than from any 
form of social system. . . . The process of social adjust- 
ment in free democracies must be based on favoring the 
development of internal standards which become inte- 
gral parts of the personality. This type of personality 
structure will develop only if the process of social ad- 
justment is based on positive identification, on love, 
trust, and admiration of the growing child for those 
who are entrusted with his upbringing.” 


“Education is a young profession, hardly one 
hundred years old,” Maurice J. Thomas of the 
University of Pittsburgh said in the discussion of 
“Common elements in professional training for 
work with children and youth.” 

“There is yet no unanimity of opinion among 
experts as to what the total program of training in 
the educational field should be. . . . 

“There is agreement on some basic concepts, 
among them— 


1. The mind of a child cannot be trained as one 
trains a muscle, that is, by drill alone. Learning must be 
telated to the function to which that learning is to be 
put. 

2. All children differ mentally as well as physically, 
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and the same curriculum cannot be used for all any 
more than can the same diet. Nevertheless, mentality 
is still measured by the same measuring stick—the out- 
moded report card, even though perhaps no more than 
10 per cent of the report cards in use today have any 
real value. 

3. There must be satisfaction on the part of the 
participant in learning. 

4. Training must begin at the mental age level of 
the pupil. Teaching a student to parrot facts is not 
education. 

5. The best training results from the stimulation of 
interest. The teacher is like a farmer, who does not 
create the corn and wheat he grows but rather creates 
the optimum conditions for its growth. 


“We must further develop the readiness concept in 
education. There is little reason in the assignment of 
long division to the fourth grade or ancient history to 
a sixth grade. . .. There is no national norm in learning 
capacity. . . . It is unfair to punish the child develop- 
ing slowly mentally, while at the same time making al- 
lowance for the child slow in physical development or 
physically handicapped. . . . The nation cannot afford 
to waste billions of dollars worth of school facilities 
and highly skilled teachers giving long summer holidays, 
or even during the school year when these facilities and 
personnel could be used for the benefit of the communi- 
ties in which they exist. . . . In areas where school fa- 
cilities and personnel are put to full use, there has been 
a significant drop in juvenile delinquency.” 


“Children develop ideas of prejudice and dis- 
crimination as early as 4 or 5 years of age,” Ken- 
neth B. Clark of the College of the City of New 
York said in discussion of “The effects of preju- 
dice and discrimination on healthy personality 
developments.” 

“Stereotypes of color prejudice come as early as 
4 years of age. . . . Religious prejudices, because 
they are more abstract, are more likely acquired 
around the age of 5.” 

“All heredity develops in an environment,” 
said Biologist F. S. Ashley Montagu of Rutgers 
University. Contrary to popular notions, he says, 
adolescence or continued growth may be said to 
continue to the age of 27. Growth does not stop 
at 21, continuing on the average for many years 
thereafter. “Interdependence among adults is far 
greater than among children, and the welfare of 
our society depends upon the recognition of the 
extent and significance of this interdependence.” 

“The world of the child and the world of the 
adult exist too far apart,’’ said Edward T. Hall, Jr., 
Anthropologist of the Foreign Service Institute, 
U. S. Department of state. “Our job is to bring 
them together.” 
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One out of two children in large cities belongs toa family with 


“inadequate income 


This was true in 1948 when national income was at an all-time high 


” ADEQUATE” 











based on Bureau of Labor 
Statistics City Workers’ Family 
Budget standard 
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From “Children and Youth at the Midcentury, A Graphic Presentation of Social and Economic Facts Important in the Lives 


of Children and Youth,” 
Bureau of the Census.) 


“Our education is not producing citizen responsi- 
bility in our society. . . . Less than half of our citizens 
vote. . .. Under the development of gigantism the in- 
dividual has increasingly surrendered his right of 
choice. . . . There has been little or no real effort to 
teach the meaning of the free choice in a free society. 
. . . Too often the educator has stood aside in an atti- 
tude of timid neutrality. The illusion of objectivity has 
been fostered.”—Marquis Childs, in the panel on “The 
Meaning of Citizen Responsibility in our Society.” 


“Youth is taught that success depends on what 
we get, not what we give.”—George Lewis, stu- 
dent in the University of Illinois and past president, 
Future Farmers of America, to the panel on De- 
veloping a Personal Philosophy in a World of Con- 
flicting Values. 


“Not one single student in that class felt she had 
begun to have a philosophy of life.’-—Muriel Ha- 
bel, student, Middlebury College, Vermont. 


“Most universities have come to the conclusion 


that religion is necessary.”"—Professor Moses Jung, 
Columbia University, to the same panel. 


(Chart 23, estimated by the Children’s Bureau from data of the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the 


For the World Unknown 


We as a people, parents, teachers, citizens, are 
rearing unknown children for an unknown world. 
We cannot guess their needs by remembering 
our own, we cannot find the answers to their ques- 
tions by looking into our own hearts. Only by 
steadily projecting our vision forward, while we 
keep our observation finely attuned to the needs 
and fears and hopes of these new children, can we 
hope to provide the conditions of growth for the 
next generation. 

Where in older cultures children learned, either 
by admonition or example, to follow unthinking- 
ly the ways of their elders, to laugh and weep, 
plant and harvest as their fathers had done, in 
the United States, children have had to learn to 
love parents whose example they could not fol- 
low, to listen to the lullabies from the lips of 2 
mother who could not speak the language of the 
new country well enough to order bread and but: 
ter from the shopkeeper, to accept at least par 
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tial discipline from a father condemned by his 
inexperience of the new country to work as an 
unskilled, often as an exploited, laborer—and 
still to go on, learning how to live in the new 
country, treading paths on which no older, wiser 
hands could guide their footsteps. 

And so awareness was born, awareness of new 
situations, the ability to live among strangers and 
make them into friends, to enter new school rooms 
where strange languages were spoken and recite 
without an outward tremor in the voice, to go 
faraway and live in strange cities, turning bar- 
ren offices and chilly apartment houses into a 
framework for human relationships. . . . 

For this new flexibility, this new awareness, this 
new capacity to shift and change, to pause and 
weigh, we have also paid a price, the price of 
loneliness, of the sense that each ventures alone 
along a path unguarded by the friendly spirits of 
past generations who have gone that way. 

We have given our children an incomparable 
heritage of independence, willingness to go out 
into new places among new people, willingness 
to stand on their own feet and answer for their 
own deeds. Now because the task ahead of them 
is even more exacting than any task which Amer- 
icans have yet faced, we must use the knowledge 
which the new sciences of human behavior have 
given us, to create the conditions of the strength 
that will be needed, to give protection against 
loneliness, new sources within the self, mew ca- 
pacities for moving into that future which is the 
only earthly future to which a democracy can com- 
mit itself, a future in which only the general di- 
rection of the next step is clear, in which men 
have the faith to say, although the night is dark, 
and they are far from home, 


“I do not ask to see 
The distant scene 
One step enough for me.” 


—MARGARET MEAD to the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and Y outh. 


A World for Children! 


The education of the child is only half the job; 
it is equally necessary to provide him with an 
environment suitable for his healthy growth and 
development as a free man and a responsible mem- 
ber of society. 

Through the United Nations, its organs, and 


its specialized agencies, it would be possible— 
for the first time in history—to give adequate 
and continuing assistance on a global scale to the 
needy in all lands; the health of whole popula- 
tions could be improved; a creative and fruitful 
cooperation in the fields of education, art, and 
science could be fostered; new homes could be 
found for the displaced and the disinherited; un- 
derdeveloped areas could be made productive 
without arousing fears of economic exploitation; 
non-self-governing peoples could attain inde- 
pendence without recourse to violence; and uni- 
versal respect for fundamental human rights and 
freedoms could be firmly established and success- 
fully maintained. 

That is the kind of world to which the chil- 
dren of today are entitled. It is the kind of world 
which we are trying to build for them through 
the United Nations.—Car.os F. RoMULO, to the 
Midcentury White House Conference. 


Ethics 


The NEA committee on professional ethics will 
propose a revision of the code of ethics of the National 
Education Association on the basis of returns from 
a survey of 420 men and 889 women teachers. The 
trend of replies considers unrestrained criticism of 
the practice of making disparaging remarks about the 
profession unethical. Among other practices con- 
demned by responses to the inquiry are: 


Dismissal of a teacher or recommendation of his 
dismissal by a school official without giving the teacher 
ample notice or an opportunity to present his case. 

Failure of a school official to recommend one of 
his teachers for a position in another community because 
he does not want to lose the teacher’s services. 

To discuss deficiencies of pupils in a way that embar- 
rasses them or their parents. 

To accept compensation or anything of value from 
the purchase of books or school supplies when the 
teacher or administrator exercises official decision. 

Discussing controversial issues in the classroom; use 
of strikes to enforce teacher welfare demands; attempt- 
ing to secure a position through political or social in- 
fluence; and active support in school of candidates in 
political campaigns. 

The practice of using sick leave for any other purpose 
than that for which it was intended. 

Among other items educators believe should be added 
to the code are: 

That teachers teach children rather than subject mat- 
ter and regard each child as an individual; that officials 
provide and stick by a single salary schedule based on 
training and experience; that teachers do their best at 
all times and that teachers constantly improve them- 
selves professionally. 
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Pledge to Children 


(Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth) 


TO YOU, our children, who hold within you our most cherished hopes, we the 
members of the Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth, 


relying on your full response, make this pledge: 


From your earliest infancy we give you 
our love, so that you may grow with trust 
in yourself and in others. 


We will recognize your worth as a person 
and we will help you to strengthen your 
sense of belonging. 


We will respect your right to be your- 
self and at the same time help you to under- 
stand the rights of others, so that you may 
experience cooperative living. 


We will help you to develop initiative 
and imagination, so that you may have the 
opportunity freely to create. 


We will encourage your curiosity and 
your pride in workmanship, so that you 
may have the satisfaction that comes from 
achievement. 


We will provide the conditions for whole- 
some play that will add to your learning, 
to your social experience, and to your hap- 
piness. 


We will illustrate by precept and ex- 
ample the value of integrity and the im- 
portance of moral courage. 


We will encourage you always to seek 
the truth. 


We will open the way for you to enjoy 
the arts and to use them for deepening 
your understanding of life. 


We will rid ourselves of prejudice and 
discrimination, so that together we may 
achieve a truly democratic society. 


We will work to lift the standard of 
living and to improve our economic prac- 
tices, so that you may have the material 
basis for a full life. 


We will provide you with rewarding 
educational opportunities, so that you may 
develop your talents and contribute to a 
better world. 


We will protect you against exploitation 
and undue hazards and help you grow in 
health and strength. 


We will work to conserve and improve 
family life and, as needed, to provide 
foster care according to your inherent rights. 


We will intensify our search for new 
knowledge in order to guide you more 
effectively as you develop your potentialities. 


As you grow from child to youth to 
adult, establishing a family life of your 
own and accepting larger social responsi- 
bilities, we will work with you to improve 
conditions for all children and youth. 


Aware that these promises to you cannot be fully met in a world at war, we 
ask you to join us in a firm dedication to the building of a world society based 


on freedom, justice and mutual respect. 


SO MAY YOU grow in joy, in faith in God and in man, and in those qualities 
of vision and of the spirit that will sustain us all and give us new hope for 


the future. 














The Goal of American Education 


(From the President's Charge to the White House Conference* ) 


By HARRY S. TRUMAN 


S$ WE MEET here today, the serious crisis in 
world affairs overshadows all that we do. 
This country of ours, together with other mem- 
bers of the United Nations, is engaged in a criti- 
cal struggle to uphold the values of peace and jus- 
tice and freedom. 

We are struggling to preserve our own liberty 
as a Nation. More than that, we are striving, in 
cooperation with the other free nations, to uphold 
the basic values of freedom—of peace based on 
justice—which are essential for the progress of 
mankind. 

As we engage in that struggle, we must pre- 
serve the elements of our American way of life 
that are the basic source of our strength. That is 
the purpose of this Mid-Century White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. You are seek- 
ing ways to help our children and young people 
become mentally and morally stronger, and to 
make them better citizens. I think you should 
ptess right ahead with that work, because it is 
more important now than ever. .. . 

I believe the single most important thing our 
young people will need to meet this critical chal- 
lenge in the years ahead is moral strength— 
strength of character. . 

Our problem is more than a military matter. 
Our problem and our objective is to build a world 
order based on freedom and justice. We have 
worked with the free nations to lay the founda- 
tions of such a world order in the United Nations, 
and we must remain firm in our commitment to 
the United Nations. That is the only way out of an 
endless circle of force and retaliation, violence 
and war—which will carry the human race back 
to the dark ages if it is not stopped. And this is a 
point that we must make sure our children and 
young people understand. 

The threat of communism has other aspects than 
the military aspect. In some ways, the moral and 
spiritual dangers that flow from communism are a 


*From the address of the President to the Mid-Century White 
House Conference on Children and Youth, Washington, D. C., 

mber 5, 1950. The Editor has made selections of some pas- 
sages relating particularly to education. 


* Harry S. Truman is President of the United 
States of America. 


more serious threat to freedom than its military 
power. ... 

Serious as is the communist threat to our eco- 
nomic system, it is only one of the many problems 
that communism raises... . 

Communism attacks our basic values, our belief 
in God, our belief in the dignity of man and the 
value of human life, our belief in justice and free- 
dom. It attacks the institutions that are based on 
these values. .. . 

Every time our American institutions fail to live 
up to their high purposes, every time they fail in 
the proper administration of justice, the forces of 
communism are aided in their attempt to poison 
the minds of men everywhere. . 

Our teachers—and all others who deal with our 
young people—should place uppermost the need 
for making our young people understand our free 
institutions and the values on which they rest. We 
must fight against the moral cynicism—the mate- 
rialistic view of life—on which communism feeds. 
We must teach the objectives that lie behind our 
institutions, and the duty of all our citizens to 
make those instituions work more perfectly. Noth- 
ing is more important than this. . . . 

There are certain fundamental factors in the 
development of the American character. The basis 
of mental and moral strength for our children 
lies in spiritual things. It lies first of all in the 
home. And next, it lies in the religious and moral 
influences which are brought to bear on the chil- 
dren. 

If children have a good home—a home in which 
they are loved and understood—and if they have 
good teachers in the first few grades of school, I 
believe they are we!l started on the way toward 
being useful and honorable citizens. And I do not 
think I am being old-fashioned when I say that 
they ought to have religious training when they 
are young, and that they will be happier for it 
and better for it the rest of their lives. 
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Opportunity for Americans 


By OSCAR R. EWING 


EASURE our job against that of previous 
White House Conferences! Those earlier 
conferences dealt with child health and welfare, 
the social and economic status of children, and 
other more or less tangible problems. They made 
great and tangible gains. They provided impetus, 
for instance, in the fight for child labor legisla- 
tion. Their work led to the establishment of the 
Children’s Bureau, the Child Welfare League of 
America, and the American Academy of Pedi- 
atrics. Most of our present child health and wel- 
fare services were, in a sense, mapped and charted 
in past conferences. The child care standards de- 
veloped in the 1930 conference are still land- 
marks of progress. Their influence is reflected in 
the children’s provisions of the Social Security 
Act of 1935 and in much other legislation. 

These conferences have affected profoundly 
two generations of American thought. They have 
given us ideas—ideas that were once strange and 
have now achieved the high success of becoming 
—to us here in the United States at least—a com- 
monplace. Ideas like these: 

That all children have a right to childhood. 

That every child should have a home, and that 
no child should be separated from his parents save 
in grave and exceptional circumstances. 

That what is good for any child is good for 
all children. 

These are some of the ideas—revolutionary in 
their time—which were hammered out in earlier 
conference sessions and have become part and 
parcel of our everyday thinking. .. . 

In 1950, we look at children, with perhaps no 
greater concern than in previous years, but with 
increased sensitivity and a new awareness that 
stems from new understanding: 

Watch the crowd when school lets out some 
afternoon—and pick out the lonely boy, the si- 
lent one who stands at the street corner scuffing 
his toe against the curb, hating and fearing to go 
home. What sort of a person is he? What sort of 
a family is he going home to? What are his emo- 
tional needs, his yearnings, his hopes, his poten- 
tial growth? 

He has the right to be wanted, to feel that he 


* Oscar R. Ewing is Chairman, Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, and Director, Federal Security Agen- 
cy, Washington, D. C. 


belongs. Will he find the answer to that need? 
Or will he go through life rejecting and te- 
jected? 

He has the right to grow strong in body and 
free in spirit. Will that right be recognized? Or 
will disease and malnutrition take their toll, or 
spiritual impoverishment twist his outlook? 

He has the right to search for truth, to know 
goodness, to follow after beauty. Will he be fed 
lies, led in the ways of immorality or crime, sur- 
rounded by ugliness and squalor? 

He has the right to feel secure. Will his father’s 
steady employment and his mother’s homemaking 
surround him with the physical and spiritual ne- 
cessities of a home? Or will fear be a possessive 
lodger in his house, robbing him of childhood’s 
right to a place of his own? 

He has the right to feel that his community 
and his nation belong to him as a citizen, that he 
is a part of them. Will his only contacts with his 
government be the threat of its policing powers? 
Or will he all his life deeply and tenderly echo 
the words of the popular song—‘‘I love the dear 
hearts and gentle people that live in my home 
town?” ... 

Our Jos Topay 


Our deliberations will range from analysis of 
the differing concepts of personality development 
—to the effect on that development of housing, 
social security, job opportunities and employment. 
We shall discuss the cost of living—and also how 
our social institutions—our churches, our schools, 
our welfare, health, and recreation services, and 
our law enforcement agencies—are living up to 
their several responsibilities. We shall explore 
the effect of too much or too little income, of 
neighborhood ‘“‘climate,” of prejudices and dis- 
criminations. We shall try to analyze the influ- 
ence of radio, television, and comic books on our 


(Continued on Page 250) 
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The Venture of Faith 


By GEORGE A. BUTTRICK 


UR mechanistic, urban, and warring world 

has wrought its worst havoc on the home, 
which for many people nowadays is only the 
place to which they go from the garage. . . . 

This is a secular civilization. Most people be- 
lieve fitfully in God, perhaps because they can- 
not help it. But since the Renaissance, when men 
turned their eyes from the mystery of God to 
themselves and their world, the belief has been 
just that—fitful rather than regulative. God does 
not enter into our standards of success, for suc- 
cess in our present world is a fairly nasty mix- 
ture of cash and gadgets... . 

Our education is secular. Believe me, I do not 
speak in judgment. Many an educator is distressed 
over the secularism of education, and many more 
educators overcome in their fine spirit the pat- 
tern in which they are caught. But it is still true 
that education is secular. 

No venture can move except by an assump- 
tion, and education has made the secular assump- 
tion. A religious college at least gives its stu- 
dents a live option, for on campus as everywhere 
there is no shortage of secularism. Thus it offers 
as alternative God or secularism. But another kind 
of college offers only secularism. It rightly fears 
indoctrination; but by its silence, a most power- 
ful indoctrination, it leads pupils to assume that 
God does not exist and Jesus does not matter. Thus 
while it condemns “‘compulsory religion,” it deals, 
perhaps unwillingly, in compulsory secularism. 
I know our best educators do not like it. How to 
break the patterns? The patterns of an age com- 
ing to a close have become so hard as to be al- 
most a determinism. . . . 

One of our cliches is: “The child is the hope 
of the world.” It might be true, if the child did 
not have to live with grown-ups. 

Children and youth comprise roughly half of 
our race. But how many peace treaties are drawn 
for children? How often do advertisers remember 
that children read what advertisers write? How 
Many newspaper owners and editors remember 
that children read the scandal columns? How 


ee 
*Adapted by The Editor from the opening address, “God, 


Children, and the Present World,” to the Midcentury White 
ouse Conference on Children and Youth, December 3, 1950. 


* George A. Buttrick is Pastor, Madison Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church, New York, New 
York.* 


many buildings in the city are for the children? 
How many acres in the town are for the half of 
the population who are children? We have built 
a selfishly adult world. But Jesus set a little child 
in the midst: ““Whoso shall receive one such lit- 
tle child.”” That world is not a sentimentalism: 
it is a revolution. He meant that the child must 
be the test and the focus of our culture. He meant 
that the home is central, and that politics and 
industry and education must all at length be made 
into the pattern of a wise and loving home. 

The scientist believes that the universe is a uni- 
verse (one song), and that it is faithful, and that 
the outer world and his mind are held in one 
bond or Spirit so that his mind can search and 
understand the world. That is a prodigious faith, 
not alien to true religion. The scientist's truth 
is not a formula on a page: it is a living Constraint 
laid on him. It is not essentially different from 
what the saint calls the inexorable holiness of 
God. 

No venture can move an inch without a prior 
act of faith, for faith is life’s thrust into an al- 
ways hidden future. This nation began in an act 
of faith. Faith is not contra reason, or it becomes 
superstition; but it always goes beyond reason. 
A doctor believes that leukemia can be cured. 
Manifestly he cannot prove it, but he believes it; 
and must, or his reason would flag and fall. Thus 
faith carries reason on its strong shoulders. The 
only creative way to break the almost deterministic 
patterns of our time is an act of faith. And, let 
us add, no act of faith lacks the beckonings of an 
unseen World... . 

We must have faith in God as Authority. How 
else can our democracy endure? Even politicians 
know that a democracy must have certain “stand- 
ards.”” That word is derived through the French 
word for banner. Democracy becomes a chaos in 
which every man is his own law, unless there 
is a banner to which all men give allegiance. .. . 

The psychologist builds up “‘confidence,” but 
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there can be no confidence if the whole process 
of life is against us. Man is brief dust, and latterly 
he has been demonic dust. How can he have any 
confidence in himself alone? Forget the storm 
called death (if we ever could!) ; forget the storm 
of remorse (if we ever could: “I still told a lie’’) ; 
remember only the storm of nihilism that has 
struck our world. It calls truth by the name of 
lie, and lie by the name of truth; trampling ag- 
gression is its only good, and chaos its only home. 
Freud called it, I suppose, the subliminal uncon- 
scious. What defense against it? Not education 
People are not merely reasonable beings who can 
be trusted to act reasonably when they are trained 
in reason. German education, built on that theory, 
went down like a paper wall before emotional 
unreason. No, we must have faith—faith in an 
upward shaft in our nature by which a heaven of 
grace can find us, to defeat the nihilism that 
erupts along the shaft from our nature into hell. 
People who have held that faith have been found 
of great Power. 

Faith is best taught us by children. This con- 
ference, composed of our best minds in sociology, 
courts of justice, medicine, education, and social 
work, can still learn more from children than it 
can ever give or teach. “Except ye turn and be- 
come as this little child.” ... 

Is it strange counsel—that you can help chil- 
dren only as you first let them help you? God 
renews our life at the springs of childhood. . . . 

This conference need not meet in any despair. 
True, the atomic bomb may fall, and thus start 
a war of such utter lack of reverence for life that 
mind reels before the prospect. True, there will 
be those who ask of your deliberations this com- 
ing week, ‘What is the use?” If the world is 
merely secular, perhaps there is no use. If this 
puny planet is life’s only locale, then ‘‘the sooner 
it’s over, the sooner to sleep.” But the world is 
not secular. There is always the secular explana- 
tion. The “Air for the G String” can always be 
described, if we wish, as the scraping of horse- 
hair on catgut. But there is another description, 
for those who make the choice. 

So while other men plot success, you plot a 
world in which children may live the creative 
life. While nations prepare for war, you pre- 
pare for a children’s peace. While other adults 
are selfish, you surrender time and thought for 
childhood’s sake. You are a portent of hope, a 
sign of new courage. 


The Goal of American Education 
(Continued from Page 247) 


We cannot insulate our children from the un- 
certainties of the world in which we live or from 
the impact of the problems which confront us all. 
What we can do—and what we must do—is to 
equip them to meet these problems, to do their 
part in the total effort, and to build up those inner 
resources of character which are the main strength 
of the American people. 

Individual self-reliance and independence of 
spirit are the greatest sources of strength in our 
democracy. They mark the difference between free 
countries and dictatorships. 

We believe in self-reliant individuals. That is 
the goal of our system of education and training 
—and that is the goal of this conference. 


Opportunity for Americans 
(Continued from Page 248) 


children and youth—and also the tensions that 
beset our children as the Nation moves increas- 
ingly to mobilize for defense. . . . 

When we talk about children and their needs, 
we are also talking about ourselves—about the 
world we have helped to fashion and pass on to 
the sons and daughters of America. We ask our- 
selves: “What can we do—what must we do—to 
secure for every child a fair chance for a healthy 
personality?”” When we ask that question, we 
are accepting, in behalf of ourselves and our chil- 
dren, much of the challenge of our troubled 
times. 

If we can translate our convictions into action 
—and we can; if we do what we know needs to 
be done—in our homes, our schools, our churches, 
our health centers and our communities—then we 
will have given our children their opportunity 
to achieve for themselves the mental and moral 
health which is their birthright. 

And we shall have done even more. For by 
these acts, we shall have demonstrated, for all 
the world, that our democracy has the courage of 
its own convictions; that we are not taken in by 
any smug fantasies of perfection; that, accepting 
the challenge of our own human frailties and lim- 
itations, we know, as our forefathers have al- 
ways known, how profoundly this is a land of 
promise for youth and for the future. 
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Developing Healthy Personalities 


By BENJAMIN SPOCK 


me the most fascinating fact of infancy is 
owt a baby a couple of months old, at a time 
when he can’t talk, stand, sit, reach with his hand 
or hold his head steady, still knows how to smile 
and does so delightedly when his mother greets 
him. He is clearly intended to love and to evoke 
love from the beginning. Even stuffy people fall 
into baby talk with him! .. . 

Infants who have long been starved for com- 

y and affection, for instance in coldhearted, 
understaffed institutions, may wither in body and 
spirit. They lose all joy in doing things and see- 
ing people. At a year of age they may spend their 
days lying sadly on their backs, rolling their heads 
from side to side. If the neglect lasts too long, the 
responsiveness to life may be impossible to re- 
suscitate and they may grow up apathetic, unlov- 
ing people. A certain form of the insanity called 
schizophrenia has been seen to develop before 
the age of one year in babies who have received 
attention, but of an unfriendly quality. Such trag- 
edies are rare. But they prove that love is as 
vital as calories and that the baby’s personality 
is being shaped from the start by the mother’s 
and father’s attitudes. . . . 

It follows that everything which caa be done 
to help parents feel comfortable and loving will 
be beneficial to the baby, everything which makes 
them feel tense will be unfortunate. Anyone will 
recognize this who has talked to a mother who 
contrasts the devastating feeding conflict in which 
she became involved with her first child in the 
days when rigid feeding was the law, with the 
happy results in a second child when he and she 
were encouraged to behave more naturally. . . . 

Physicians and public health nurses are learn- 
ing that it is not only good manners but the most 
concrete sort of mental hygiene to listen under- 
standingly to young parents’ worries (which they 
apologetically call silly questions), to commend 
them whenever possible and to encourage them 
to adjust their care to the infant’s stage of de- 
velopment. . . . 

There are the young children in the thousands 

*Selections from an address, “What We Know About the 

velopment of Healthy Personalities in Children,” to the 


ideentury White House Conference, Washington, D. C., De- 
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who are being neglected in their own homes. 
Every social worker, teacher, physician sees such 
children regularly. We say, “If only we could 
find good foster care or a first class nursery 
school!”” Too often none are available. We can 
see such a child’s personality being warped right 
in front of our eyes. We know that the chances 
are great he will grow up irresponsible, self-cen- 
tered, impulsive. He won't be able to hold a job. 
He will make life miserable for his family. He 
may become antisocial. .. . 

In the olden days it was thought that the job 
of the school was only to see that the child learned 
a certain amount of subject matter. How we real- 
ize, through research by educators, psychologists, 
psychiatrists, that the child is learning much more 
than this whether for good or evil, whether the 
school thinks it is teaching other things or not. 

Studies of the influence of different types of 
teacher discipline have shown that the teacher 
who depends on an excessively authoritarian lead- 
ership, in which he does all the bossing and the 
children merely obey, may make for an orderly 
classroom. But when he gets out of earshot, there 
is little discipline left. The work stops. The chil- 
dren take out the hostility, that has been pent up 
in them, on each other. 

On the other hand, the teacher who leads dem- 
ocratically, who encourages the fullest participa- 
tion of the pupils in planning their projects and 
in cooperatively carrying them out, can leave the 
room knowing that the work will go on almost 
as efficiently as when he is there. In such a class- 
room the children are learning cooperation, re- 
sponsibility, self-discipline, not as mottoes but 
as ways of living. 

In the olden days it was often assumed that 
children are chiefly motivated in their learning 
by competition for high marks or fear of failure. 
To be sure, these motives exist, but when they are 
accentuated they make for hostile rivalry among 
the top scholars and for a deep conviction of their 
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own inadequacy among those who cannot make 
the grade. Now we know that children are eager 
to learn if the work is suited to their ability, and 
that there must be flexibility in the work of the 
classroom to give each child his chance to achieve 
and mature. 

Today there is still plenty to learn about the 
details of how to design school programs at vari- 
ous ages that will best foster intellectual develop- 
ment, social development and character develop- 
ment. But much more urgent is that we make 
greater use of the wisdom we already have. In 
schooling, we are knowingly shortchanging our 
children. 

Our schools are too few and too small. Much 
of the equipment is antiquated. Most classes 
throughout the country are shockingly large, so 
large that the best teachers are frustrated. There 
are too few teachers. Not enough effort is made 
to select only those who by temperament are 
suited to help children. Their training in many 
colleges still slights the nature of childhood which 
should be the very core of their preparation. It 
is futile to talk about selecting the best people 
for training when too few of any quality are ap- 
plying. Salaries of competent teachers are too 
low for the important work they are doing and 
they are seldom accorded the prestige they deserve. 

Can we afford better schools for our children? 
. . . We pay for what we want... . 

Though the citizens of America will vote on 
a questionnaire for more emphasis on character 
building in schools, they too easily become alarmed 
when good educators attempt this very thing, fear- 
ing that the ‘the R’s”’ are being neglected. 

There is no point in our getting mad at this 
inconsistency. It is obvious that we who are inter- 
ested in good schools must do a better job educat- 
ing the public in their value. 

Our lack of set traditions has been one of the 
keys of our progress but it also robs many of us 
of the secure enjoyment of life which stable tra- 
ditions give to other societies. 

Most of our schools from kindergarten through 
college focus so largely on the world outside the 
home: commerce, science, technology, the arts, 
communication, politics, so that it is difficult for 
a girl not to get the idea that the only contribu- 
tion the world respects is in these fields. For boys, 
our education neglects, out of all proportion the 
importance and the satisfaction of human rela- 
tions, of family living, of rearing fine children. 


Incidentally, this failure of schools to sensitize 
men to human feelings impairs the effectiveness 
and happiness of men in their roles as lawyers, 
doctors, factory workers, and husbands, as well as 
in their roles as fathers. 

Though our knowledge is incomplete in most 
aspects of personality development, there is plenty 
of knowledge to do an infinitely better job than 
is being done today. The most obvious and im- 
mediate needs, to my mind, are to provide more 
and earlier help for emotionally neglected chil- 
dren, and to improve our schools. I think the most 
fundamental question is: Why are so many par- 
ents unable to enjoy their children? We know what 
some of the causes are in individuals and that 
individual psychotherapy can be effective in cer- 
tain cases. But we have not studied the problem 
from a broad public health point of view and we 
have not begun to think of broad solutions. One 
of the investigations will be to see what educa- 
tional methods, from nursery school through col- 
lege, can do to keep alive the delight in children 
which is usually present in childhood, and to bring 
the boy and girl to adulthood with the feeling 
that there is no more important, honorable, and 
soul satisfying job than having and caring for 
children. 


The percentage of persons under 18 in the total 
population is increasing, and will continue to do so 
for at least 15 years. 

A majority of the nation’s children now live in 
urban areas. Only about one fifth live on farms. 

' Eight of 43 million children moved in 1949. 

The sharpest rise in child population was in the 
Pacific Coast states. All areas have more children 
now than ever before. 

Half the children are in families of three or more 
children. . . . One out of 8 children is not 
living with both parents. . . . Home ownership 
is now at an all-time high, 55 per cent of 39 mil- 
lion dwelling units now being lived in by their 
owners. . . . Accidents kill more children and 
young people than any disease. 

Most babies today are born in hospitals. ... 
Preventable diseases remain the major cause of sick 
ness among children. . . . Public health measures 
have removed as threats smallpox, diphtheria, and 
typhoid fever. ... 

Children in some states get 7 times as much dental 
care as in other states, more than twice as much 
medical care. . . . All states now require school 
attendance at least up to 16 years of age. .+: 

—White House Conference. 





Socio-Economic Influences on Learning 


By ALLISON DAVIS 


N OUR COUNTRY as a whole, more than 60 out 
| of every 100 children live in families of the 
lower socio-economic groups. From the time that 
these children begin school—and more than 70 
out of every 100 of our elementary school chil- 
dren come from the lower socio-economic groups 
—much of their ability is misdirected, or wasted. 
The store of ability in these millions of children 
in the lower socio-economic groups is largely 
wasted because their teachers do not understand 
the basic cultural habits of the working groups. 
As is true of the staff in the armed services and 
in industry, and of social workers, clinicians, and 
psychiatrists, more than 95 out of every 100 teach- 
ers are from the middle socio-economic groups. 
The teachers, therefore, come from a cultural way 
of life markedly different from that of the ma- 
jority of the pupils. The lower socio-economic 
group of pupils do not understand, and therefore 
have difficulty in learning, the teachers’ culture. 
Our teachers do not understand the interests, goals, 
and culture of these masses of children, whom 
they wish to stimulate to learn. 


Wuy ARE TEACHERS WORRIED? 


Teachers are the first to admit that they are 
chronically anxious or “worried” people. Their 
worry is not just the result of their “imaginations.” 
Most of them suffer a gnawing anxiety and a deep 
sense of failure, as a result of honest but inef- 
fective efforts to help the children of the lower 
socio-economic levels to learn the school’s culture. 
It is cause for worry, when the average child from 
the lower socio-economic group in this country is 
retarded by two years on achievements tests, when 
he reaches the eighth grade. In a Midwestern school 
population studied by Eells and others, the lowest 
socio-economic group was two grades retarded on 
the average when it had been in school only four 
years. 

Our teachers also face the difficult task of try- 
ing to help children learn an unrealistic and un- 
interesting curriculum. 
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The daily effort to teach the uninteresting, mem- 
orized materials to children is an experience which 
would drive most people to the verge of a nerv- 
ous breakdown—which is where many conscien- 
tious teachers seem to be much of the time. But, it 
is clear, any other group of human beings faced 
with the same task would be just as anxious and 
“worried’’ as these teachers. 


CULTURE PATTERNS DIFFER 


Each social-status level has a way of life, or cul- 
ture, which differs in many respects from the cul- 
tural way of life of other social classes. 

The slum child—whose parents curse as a rou- 
tine method of communication, fight, and consider 
the school unimportant in their futures—tives in 
a physical, economic, and cultural reality basically 
unlike that in which the middle-class child is 
trained. Many of the habits and attitudes which 
the slum child learns differ from those of the more 
sheltered, intimidated, and highly supervised mid- 
dle-class child. The behavior in slum children 
which middle-class teachers, clinicians, and psy- 
chiatrists often regard as “delinquent” or “‘hostile” 
or “unmotivated” is usually a realistic, adaptive, 
and—in slum life—socially acceptable response to 
reality. 

On the average, lower-class infants are nursed 
more often, weaned later, allowed more time for 
the very difficult steps in toilet-training, and in 
general have a better chance for enjoying the basic 
organic gratifications. 

The middle-class child is pressed by parents to 
learn early and fast. The middle-class child is re- 
quired to help with chores earlier, to assume re- 
sponsibility for other children earlier. He has to 
come in earlier in the evening, and to work longer 
on school lessons. Middle-class children are more 
worried—they suck their thumbs and show other 
anxiety-symptoms much more (3 to 1) than do 
lower-class children. The family’s insistent pres- 
sure upon them for early and rapid attainment, 
and for conscientious work habits, makes middle- 
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class children work much harder in school. They 
please the teacher much more than do the lower- 
class children. 

To understand the socialization of slum children, 
one must first view the slum adult-world, and 
trace the motivational system which slum adults 
exhibit, as a group. What are the basic social drives 
of slum adults? To put this question more care- 
fully, what experiences does the slum individual 
learn from his group to define as “‘pleasant,”” and 
what experiences does he learn to define as “‘pain- 
ful” among the available experiences in his world? 


ATTITUDES TOWARD EATING 


One of the basic differences in motivation be- 
tween lower-class and middle-class people is in the 
attitude toward eating. Owing to the greater se- 
curity of their food supply, middle-class people 
eat more regularly. They learn to eat more sparing- 
ly at any given time, because they are certain of 
their next meal. They have developed also a con- 
scientious taboo upon “‘overeating”’; they feel some 
guilt about getting fat and about what they call 
“raiding the icebox.” 

Slum people, however, have a very uncertain 
food supply. Their fear that they will not get 
enough to eat develops soon after the nursing pe- 
riod. Therefore, when the supply is plentiful, they 
eat as much as they can hold. They ‘pack food 
away” in themselves as a protection against the 
shortage which will develop before the next pay- 
day. They wish to get fat, for they regard fat as a 
protection against tuberculosis and physical weak- 
ness. The origin of this attitude toward eating is 
a fear of starvation. 

ATTITUDES TOWARD SHELTER, LIGHT, CLOTHING 


Just as food-anxiety is far more urgent in lower- 
class than it is in middle-class society, so is the 
anxiety which is aroused by the danger of eviction 
from shelter, the danger of having too little sleep, 
the danger of being cold, and the danger of being 
in the dark. 

The middle-class individual is relatively certain 
that he will have enough coal or light; he buys his 
coal by the ton or the five tons; he burns five or ten 
electric lights. But the lower-class person’s hold 
upon fire for heating is on a day-to-day or week- 
to-week basis. He buys coal by the bushel, or by the 
five bushels, or by one-ton loads. Every week or 
so, he has to face the fear of being cold, and of 
having his family cold. 
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Similarly with light, his anxiety is more chronic 
and realistic. His evenings are spent in a gray light; 
if more than one or two bulbs are used, and those 
are not of the lowest candle power, he will not be 
able to pay the light bill. Therefore, the fear of 
not having so basic a necessity as light—a fear 
which middle-class people escape after childhood 
—is recurrent with the slum individual. Walk into 
slum housing at night. People are crowded togeth- 
er in a dingy, twilight world. Their streets and al- 
leys likewise are full of darkness, so that their 
chronic expectation of assult or rape is increased. 

Just as slum people have painful anxiety-ridden 
associations with food, so they have with shelter, 
sleep and darkness. To this must be added the fear 
of being inadequately clothed in winter. Most slum 
men, Negroes and whites, have no overcoat in 
normal times. Most sharecroppers’ children have 
no woolen clothes in winter weather. 

Thus, lower-class people look upon life as a re- 
current series of depressions and peaks, with re- 
gard to the gratification of their basic needs. In 
their lives, it is all or nothing, or next-to-nothing. 
When they have fire, their homes are stiflingly hot, 
and everyone sits as close to the fire as possible. For 
they remember anxiously what it was to be cold; 
to be too cold to sit in the house; so cold that the 
whole family must go to bed to keep warm. Just 
as their deep anxiety about starvation leads them 
even in good times to glut themselves—as middle- 
class people view their eating—so does the learned 
fear of deprivation drive lower-class people to get 
all they can of the other physical gratifications, 
“while the getting is good.” 

It would be more rational for them to save and 
budget their money, but human beings are not ra- 
tional. They are what their culture teaches them to 
be. ““Man is a reasoning, but not a reasonable ani- 
mal.” Lower-class people cannot learn middle-class 
foresight and moderation unless they can partia- 
pate socially with middle-class people, whom they 
may then learn to imitate. So far, the public school 
is our only chance to teach lower-class people the 
middle-class motivational pattern. But the schools 
do not yet understand how to reward lower-class 
pupils. 

THE ATTITUDE TOWARD FIGHTING 

One further instance of lower-class children’s 
cultural behavior. This is their physical aggression, 
or “fighting.” Teachers misunderstand and resent 
the slum child’s fighting, just as they do his cuts: 
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ing, his so-called precocious sexual behavior, his 
dialect. In lower-class families, however, the par- 
ents themselves have taught their children to fight 
not only children of either sex but also adults who 
“make trouble’ for them. If the child or adoles- 
cent cannot whip a grown opponent, the mother or 
father will join the fight. In such lower-class 
groups, an adolescent boy who does not try to be a 

fighter will not receive the approval of the 
father, nor will he be acceptable to any play-group 
or gang. The result of these cultural sanctions is 
that he learns to fight and to admire fighters. The 
conception that aggression and hostility are neu- 
rotic or maladaptive symptoms of a chronically 
frustrated adolescent is an ethnocentric view of 
middle-class psychiatrists. In lower-class families, 
physical aggression is as much a normal, socially ap- 
proved, and socially inculcated type of behavior as 
it is in frontier communities. 


THE BrAS OF OLD INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


Socio-economic factors influence the school’s 
diagnosis of a child’s intelligence. According to 
the present ‘‘standard” intelligence-tests, lower- 
class children at ages 6 to 10 have an average I.Q. 
which is 8 to 12 points beneath the average I.Q. 
of the higher socio-economic group. For children 
of age 14, the present tests define the average 
1.Q. of the lowest socio-economic group as being 
20 to 23 I.Q. points beneath that of the higher 
occupational groups. 

In the same way, the present tests define rural 
children, on the average, as less intelligent than 
urban children; southern white children as less 
intelligent than northern white children, and so 
on. There is now clear, scientific evidence, how- 
ever, that these tests use chiefly problems which are 
far more frequently met in urban middle-class cul- 
ture. 

On the basis of these culturally biased I.Q.’s 
pupils are separated into so-called “‘fast’’ and 
“slow” groups in most systems. Moreover, school 
systems have attached so much importance to those 
culturally biased tests that they have often pro- 
vided poorer buildings and equipment and higher 
teacher-loads for those schools located in the lower 
socio-economic neighborhoods, because the pupils 
there are supposed to be “inferior” in mental abil- 
ity. 

New experimental tests, using culturally fair 
problems, have been constructed. In these new 
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tests, the authors are not seeking a measure of 
“cultural background,” or of “home background,” 
or of ‘work habits,” or simply of school perform- 
ance. We wish to measure that ability which under- 
lies, uses, and is used by these economic, social, and 
home factors. This essentially hereditary ability is 
what we call “real intelligence,” “innate ability,” 
“smartness,” or “mother-wit.” 


THERE Is ABILITY IN THE CHILDREN 


In view of the results obtained with the stand- 
ard tests, we were ourselves not anticipating the 
results which have come in from the new tests. 
On one new experimental test, the children from 
the lower socio-economic white group earned 
slightly higher average scores at age six than did 
the higher socio-economic white group, and 
equalled the performance of the upper socio-eco- 
nomic white group at each of the other three ages. 

When one controls the socio-economic cultural 
factors in a test, therefore, one finds sound statisti- 
cal evidence that the average real intellectual abil- 
ity (or what Binet called “capacity” as contrasted 
to “information”’) is in general at the same level 
for all socio-economic groups. Yet, in our public 
schools, we find the lower socio-economic groups— 
whether they are native white, colored, or foreign- 
born—segregated into so-called “slow” groups, 
and given inferior equipment and curricula, and 
taught by overloaded teachers. What could one 
logically expect, as a result, except that they would 
have low achievement. 

It is easy in the years of childhood to cripple hu- 
man ambition and ability. There is now scientific 
evidence that the children of families in the lower 
socio-economic group have a great fund of ability, 
and many new abilities, not recognized or devel- 
oped by the schools. 


THE JOB OF THE SCHOOLS 


If new ability is to be developed, it must be dis- 
covered and trained in the public schools. The free 
school in America must be the ladder of the peo- 
ple. Teachers may think of themselves as unim- 
portant, as mere day-care-keepers-of-deathly-quiet- 
in-the-classroom, but in a most realistic sense, the 
survival of the United States as a major power de- 
pends directly and chiefly upon the public schools. 

We are faced by increasing economic competi- 
tion, and by tremendous demands for defense. We 
shall need in the next decade a vast increase in the 
number of skilled, semi-skilled, and white-col- 
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The number of children and youth in school 


is greater than ever 


By 1960 enrollments will be up 8 million more 
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Millions of children 


From “Children and Youth at the Midcentury, a Graphic Presentation of Social and Economic Facts Important in the Lifes of 
Children and Youth,” Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth. (Chart 67, based on data from the U. S. 
of Education; the years given referring to the June date of the school year.) 


Larger numbers are going to school because the population is growing, and because a larger proportion of school age 


children and youth are going to school. 


lar workers. We already are trying to increase our 
working force by 2,000,000. That is only a begin- 
ning. 

How are we going to increase the proportion of 
our population which has skill? By recruiting more 
children who are poor but smart! This is an urgent 
national requirement. The schools must discover 
and train effectively many more of the able chil- 
dren from the lower socio-economic groups. 

To effect this recruiting in the past, the United 
States has attempted to maintain a “democratic 
ladder,” to make it possible for those who were 
poor, but able, to have a fair chance to rise, and to 
share in the advantages of our society. To the ex- 
tent that the democratic ladder is open—and it has 
not been open for all groups, I do not need to re- 
mind you—it has served to keep a ‘‘way up” open 
for those who learned new difficult skills, and 
worked hard. The ‘“‘democratic ladder” is our sys- 
tem for recruiting ability and ambition. 

The public schools have done the recruiting, 


have taught some of the skills. We can no longer 
afford to waste ability. In the next decade, we shall 
face demands for all the ability we have in all 
groups. 

In a similar crisis, one of the most highly intelli- 
gent men in our history, southern-born of southern- 
born parents, and coming from the very lowest 
socio-economic level in America, a man who hon- 
estly believed in the open, democratic ladder said: 

“I have never had a political sentiment which 
was not inspired by the Declaration of Independ- 
ence... . I have often inquired of myself what 
great ideal it was that kept this union so long to- 
gether. It was not alone the separation of the 
colonies from the motherland, but that passage 
in the Declaration of Independence which gave 
hope, not alone to this country, but to all the world 
for all future time. 

“It was that which promised that . . . the weights 
should be lifted from the shoulders of all men, 
and that all should have an equal chance.” 
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